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a general difcontent. He clofed his {peech by obferving, that fuch would 
tbe the delufive confequences, that the public would conceive it a dream *, 
His arguments and his eloquence were of no avail. He was compared hy 
his friends to Caffandra, predicting evils Which would only be believed when 
the event proved their reality, and only deprecated when they were felt ; and 
he whofe {peeches, in matters of finance, occupied the houfe with more than 
ufual attention, was now fcarcely heard. The preference was given to the 
South Sea, and the bill was afterwards carried by a majority of more than 3 to 
1+. Thus paffed this fatal a€t, compared by carl Cowper to the Trojan horfe, 
which was ofhered in and received with great pomp and acclamations of joy, 
but was contrived for treachery and deftruction. Walpole not only fpoke 
with energy againft the projeét, but gave to the public a pamphlet on the 
fubjeét, called, The South Sea Scheme confidered f.”” 

At this period, Sunderland felt himfelf involyed in great difficulties; he 
had promifed the Hanoverians to procure for them a repeal of the’ reftraining 
claute in the aét of fettlement, but the fuccefs which marked the efforts of 
his adverfaries, proved the impraéticability of fuch an attempt. The impa- 
tience of the foreign favourites to obtain the full poffeffion of the expected 
honors and emoluments, rendered them diffatisfied with the minifter, who while 
he profeffed an inclination, avowed his want of power to gratify them. Thus 
expofed to the hoftile attacks of one party, and ill fupported by the other, 
he found himfelf under the neceffity of gaining friends to ftrengthen his ad- 
aminiftration. The oppofition which Walpole had given to the meafures of 
government, and his great influence in the houfe of commons, where he was 
feebly refifted by Craggs, Aiflabie and Lechmere, pointed him out as the 
moft defirable co-adjutor in the prefent ftate of: circumftances; overtures 
were made to him and Townfhend, and a partial coalition took place. 

On the 6th of May, Walpole feconded a motion, made by Pelham, for 
an addre(s of thanks to the king; on the qth of June he was appointed pay- 
matter genera] of the forces, and «on the 11th, Townfhend was nominated 
prefident of the council. Previoufly, however, to this arrangement, Wal- 


pole had, in conjunétion with the duke of Devonfhire, been the principal . 


means of effecting; a reconciliation between the king and the prince of Wales, 
whofe mifunderftanding had arifen to fo alarming a height, as to threaten a 
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Period III. di{turbance of the public tranquillity. The caufes of this mifunderftanding 

t720to1727. have been already related, and it was full farther increafed and brought into 
notice, by an incident whith happened at the chnftening of one of the young 
princes. The hing was to ftand godfather, and the prince had defigned his 
uncle, the duke of York, for the other; but, when the ceremony was per- 
formed, the duke of Newcaftle, lord chamberlain of the houfehold, ftood god- 
father, by the king's command, not as proxy for the duke of York, but in 
his own name. This circumstance irritated the prince, who, at the conclu- 
fion of the ceremony, violently reproached the duke, almofl in the king's 
prefence, for having folicited the honour in his defpite. The king, incenfed 
at this indifcrect want of refed, fignified his difpleafure, by commanding him 
to remain in his apartment, under arreft, and foon afterwards ordered him to 
quit the palace. Notice was alfo formally given, that no perfons who paid 
their refpeéts to the prince and princefs of Wales, would be reccived at court, 
and they were deprived of their ufual guaid, and of all other marks of diftinc- 
tion *. 

The refentment of the king was alfo canied to fuch an extremity, that 
with a view to embarra(s his fon, he formed a refolution” of obtaining an att 
of parliament for compelling him to refign, on his acceffion to the throne, his 
German dominions, With this view, tle opinion of the lord chancellor Parker, 
afterwards earl of Macclesfield, was demanded, and a conference held to confi- 
der of the legality and expediency of the fcheme, The anfwer given by the 
chancellor, fully put a ftop to the meafure, as inexpedient and impracticable, 
and liable to be followed by very dangerous confequences +. 

The honour of effeClihg the reconciliation in the royal family was princi- 
pally due to Walpole. Ina conference which he held with Sunderland, to 
arrange the plan of a joint adminiftration, the minifter, who was averfe to the 
union of the two courts, endeavoured to detach him from the prince, and 
offered him any conditions for bimfelf and friends, provided he would con+ 
fent that the prince fhould remain in difgrace {. But Walpole rejected thefe 
overtures, and infifted on the reconciliation, as an indifpenfable preliminary, 
before he would liften to any terms of coalition, Having extorted this 
conceffion, he, with the affiftance of the duke of Deyonthire §, difpofed the 
prince of Wales to write a fubmaiffive letter, in which permiffion was requeft+ 

* Tindal, vol.19, p. 169. $ Etongh—Communicated by Sir Robert” 
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ed to wait upon the king. He was accordingly admitted to a private con- 
ference, and on his return from the palace to Leicefler houfe, where he had 
taken up his refidence, was attended by a party of guards, and from that time 
the father and fon appeared to be reconciled. 

Although Walpole accepted the place of paymafter of the forces, yet he 
did not cordially coalefce with the adminiftration; and on the prorogation 
of parliament, he took no ative fhare in the government. He patffed the 
remaining part of the furnmer at Houghton, and was called to take a 
leading part, when the voice of the king, of the parliament, and of the na- 
tion unanimoufly fingled him out as the perfon beft qualified to heal the 
wounds, which the frenzy and frauds of the South Sea company had in- 
lied on the public credit. 


CHAPTER: THE TWENTIETH: 
1720—1721, 


Departure of the King for Hanover.—Rife and Fall of the South Sea Stock.— 
National Infatuation and Defpair —Walpole’s Endeavours to refore the Credit 
of the Company.—The King returns from Hanover.—Alarming State of Af- 
fairs—Embarraffment of the Minifiry—Defpondency of the King —Walpole's 
Plan for the Reftoration of Public Credit —Difcuffed. 


OON..after the appointment of Townfhend and Walpole, the king de- 

parted for Hanover ; having previoufly named a council of regency, 
compofed of feveral high officers of ftate, contrary to the general expecta- 
tion, which in confequence of the fuppofed union between the king and 
prince of Wales, looked to him as regent in-the abfence of his father. 

At this crifis the genetal frenzy in favour of the South Sea fpeculation had 
rifen to an enorthous hejght. The compenfation to the South Sea company, 
fos the immediate payment of the £.7,567,500, feemingly for no value re- 
ceived, was to be drawn from the profits of their fcheme. Thefe profits 
were toarifefrom, 1. The excluifive advantages of the trade, which although 
precarious, and depending on a peace with Spain, were {tated at no lefs than 


£+ 200,000) 
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£.200,000 a year. 2. The allowance for the charge of management, which 
was to be proportioned to the augmentation of their ftock. 3. The difference 
of receiving 5 per cent. for the money expended in purchafing the public 
debts, when the ufual intereft was only 4 per cent. 4, The great addition 
to their wealth, from the conftant rife in the price of the ftock, in confe- 
quence of the artificesyufed to enhance its value ; on which the whole fuccefs 
of the Icheme depended *. 

The company could not fulfil its engagements with government, and pay 
fo large a {um as between feven and eight millions, without taking advan- 
tage of the general infatuation, and availing themfelves of that f{pirit of pecu- 
niary enterprife, which had feized the public mind. Imaginary advan- 
tages were accordingly held forth; groundlefs and myfterious-+ reports were 
circulated concerning valuable acquifitions in the South Sea, and hidden trea- 
fures; dividends of ten, thirty, and even fifty per cent. were voted, which 
the direélois knew could never be paid, and for which there was no founda- 
tion. 

The promoters of the {cheme highly exaggerated the profits ; rumours were 
at the fame time fpread, that the company, by monopolizing the fund 
of the whole national debt, would reduce government to the neceffity of ap- 
plying to them for loans, which would be advanced on their own terms ; and 
it was even jnfinuated, that the proprietors would obtain, by the weight of 
their wealth, a majority in the houfe of commons, and make and depofe mini- 
fters, The public being intoxicated with thefe ideas, the ftock, which at the 
clofe ‘of the books at Chriftmas, 1719, was only at 126, rofe, at the opening 
of the firft fub{cription, on the 14th of April, to above £. 300, the market- 
ptice being on that day 325: in other words, the creditors of the nation 
made over a debt of 100 for 334 in South Sea fock. As the frenzy fpread, 
and the defire of making rapid fortunes became contagious, the ftock fuc- 
ceffively rofe to above 1,000 per cent. at which price the books were opened 
for the fourth fubfcription the 24th of Auguit; aad this fubfcription, though 
the market-price of the eftablifhed ftock was below 800, was fold the fame 
Say for a ywemranin OF 304d 40 per cet, 
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The fanguine cupidity, which marked this {peculation, was not confined to Chapter 20. 
the South Sea fcheme: the whole nation became ftock-jobbers and projeétors : 1720 to 1721. 
every day produced new propofals *, fome of apparent importance and atility, “7 
others fo abfurd and futile, that their {uccefs was matter of furprife, and al- eae lbs 
moft exceeds credibility. So prevalent was this rage, among(t perfons evén bles, 
of the higheft rank, that the prince of Wales was induced to become governor 
ofthe copper company. In vain Walpole and Compton endeavoured to dif- 
fuade-him from, this a of degradation, by reprelenting, that he fubjected 
him{elf to a profecution, that he would be reviled in parliament, and that 
the privce of I’ales's bubble would be hawked about in Change alley. Their 
remonftrances had no effeét, the prince became governor, but afterwards, on 
receiving notice that a profecution would be commenced againft the com- 
pany, withdrew his name, with a gain of £.40,000 +. 

Thefe delufive projects received their firft check from the power to which 
they awed their birth: The direfors of the South Sea company, jealous of 
their fuccefs, and defirous to monopolize all the money of the {peculators, 

“ obtained writs of /cire facias again{t the conduétors of bubbles, and thus 
put anend to them. But in opening the eyes of the deluded multitude, 
they took away the main prop of their own tottcring edifice. Sufpicion 
once excited was not to be fuppreffed, and the public, no longer amufed by 
pompous declarations, and promifes of dividends, which they were convinced 
could never be realized, declined all farther purchafes of {tock, which fell in les 
than three weeks to 400, and thofe who had bought at latge premiums were’ 
involved in diftrefs and rain. Amongft the numbers who fuffered by thefe 
fpeculations, were not only perfons of the firft rank, but merchants and 
traders of every clafs, and bankers, who having advanced the monies commit- 
ted to them, on the fub{cription receipts, by their temporary ftoppages aug- 
mented the general calamity. 

When the public diftrefS was arrived to a moft alarming height, and de~ Walpole’sene 
fpair pervaded all ranks of people, to Walpole every eye was directed, as the pe ated 
only perfon capable of affording affiftance, under the preffure of immediate Credit of the 

company. * 


© The reader will find near two bundred of faced delufion, was that of a man who adver- 
thefe bubbles, enumerated in Anderfon's Hifto-  tifed, rhat upon payment of two guineas, the 
ty of Commerce, vol. 5. p. 103. Amongftthe — fubfcribers thould beintitled toa hundred pound 
moft abfurd may be mentioned, projects, Fog flare, in a projgét which would be difclofid 
sranfmuting quickfilver into. a malleable and in a momth ; tRe extreme folly of the public 
fine metal.—For importing a number of large was fuch, that he received a thoufand of thefe 
jack-affés from Spain, in order to propagate 2 fubfcriptions in one day, and then went off. 
¢ breed of mules ;—and for trading in hu- + Secretary Ci to Earl Stanhope, July 
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neveflity. When the aid of the bank hecame neceflary to preferve the South 
Sea company from ruin, he was called from the country, and importuned to 
ule his intercil with the governors, to perfuade theni to accept a propofal 
made hy the South Sea company, to circulate a number of their bonds. At 
this awhtl moment the clamour of diftrefS was irrefiflible, and the bank, 
afier gicat relu€ance, arifing from a natural dread of being involved 
in the iame ruin which threatencd the South Sea company, was at length 
induced to liflen to the propotals. Walpole was prefent at feveral con- 
fercnees between the committees of the two companies, and drew up, 1 
the firft conference, a minute, well known afterwards by the name of the 
bank contract, {jccifying the agreement of the bank, to circulate thice 
millions of South Sea bonds for one year, on certain conditions, which were 
{pecified at a fubfequent meeting, The report f his * interference, and the 
intended aid to be given by the bank, occafioned a temporary rife in the South 
Sea flock, but the public was in fuch a ftate of terror and agitation, and fo 
detperate was the firuation of the South Sea company, that any community 
of interefls between the two companies, was confidered as fatal to both. In 
confequence of this notion, fuch a demand was made on the bank, that the 
governors refuted to abide by the terms of their agreement 5 alledging, that 
it was deficient in legal validity +. 

The critical {tate of the nation having rendered the immediate prefence of 
the king neceffary, he haftily quitted his German dominions, and landed at 
Margate, on the gth of November. But his prefence had not the defired 
effel. South Sea ftock, which at the king’s arrival was at 210, fell in a 
few days to 135 {. The public now looked with anxious expectation for 
the aflembling of parliament, which was to mect on the 25th of November ; 
yet fuch were the difficulties under which the miniftry laboured, to form a 
proper fcheme for remedying the national diftrefs, which daily increafed, 
that it was farther prorogued to the 8th of December. 

Nor is it a matter of wonder tha: thesminiftry were alarmed, and uncer- 
tain what meafures to purfue. England had never experienced {0 total a de- 
{tru¢tion of credit, never was any country in fo violent a paroxy{m of defpon- 
dency and terror. The South Sea company was confidered as the fole cafe of 
all the national misfortunes, the directors were indifcriminately loaded with 
execrations, and devoted by the public voice to condign punifhment. Thole 
who had promoted the {theme were inyblved in the fame general deteftation, 
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The king, inraddition to the odium of being a foreigner, and governed by Chapter sp 


foreign cownfels, and of increafing his.own dominions in Germany, at the 
expence of England, wes now moft virulently reviled for having favoured 
the Sowth Sea act. Well-founded fufpicions were formed, that his Ger- 
man ruinifters and miftreffes had received enormous largeffes in ftock to re- 
‘commend ad promote the project. Moft of the principal minifters of the 
Englith cabinet, Townfhend excepted, were accufed of being implicated in 
the fame feandalous traffic, either by themfelves or their relations, and had 
totally forfeited the public opinion. 

Idle reports were circulated, and believed, that Sunderland “ was endea- 
vouring to prevail on the king to marry the duchefs of Kendal, with a view 
to diminith the influence of the prince of Wales ; and that he was following 
the example of-his father with James the fecond, in driving his mafter to 
fuch aéts of unpopularity, as might caufe.a depofition, and eftablith a re- 
public on the ruins of the throne. A general outcry prevailed, that the king 
and minifters had leagued with the South Sea company to dupe the nation, 
and that the remedy for thefe enormous evils, would be more dangerous than 
the diforder itfelf. 

The public difcontents were incteafed to fo great a height, that fome of 
his Hanoverian counfellors fuggefted the ratheft meafures +. _ They ad- 
vifed the king to affe& a refignation of the crown to the prince of Wales, 
and infinuated, that William, his great predeceffor, had furmounted the 
factions of the time by threatening to retire, and leave the country to its 
fate, Asa laft and defperate effort, he was recommended to apply to the 
army to found the officers, many of whom it was faid, had declared, that 
rather than {ubmit to the eftablifhment of 2 commonwealth, or a popith com- 
petitor, they would affift to render the king abfolute. Others were alarmed, 
and dresded -a mifanderftanding between the king and the parliament ; des 
precated any attempt to-apply to the army, oppofed the refignation of the 
cromn, by infinuating, that it was not the firft time, that a king of Eng- 
Jand had. ruined himfelf by retiring, with the hope of quelling the fury of 
the populace ; advifed rather, that fecret applications fhould be made to the 
Emperor and the other allies, for troops, if neceflary, to defend his perfon 
again any rebellious/artempts. 

im this alarming. peifis, the king was penfive and defponding, uncertuin 
“how ve-act, andshy whom to be direCted. 


5 © Letters from. Count Betmidorf, and other Hanoverian mivifen, among the Townend 
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Fortunately, in this moment of fufpenfe and agitation, the public yoice 
called forth Walpole, as the only man calculated to fave the nation from im- 
pending deftruction. In canjunétion with Townfhend, he ftood at the head 
of a large party, highly refpeéted for their tried integrity ; among whom the 
names of Cavendifh and Ruffel were moft confpicuous, who had uniformly 
acted with him; while the dukes of Newcaltle, Bolton, Grafton, and many 
other Whigs, who had united with Sunderland, were now ready to join his 
ftandard. | He was attached to government by the office of paymafter of the 
forces ; but as he had fcarcely taken any part in public tranfactions, he did 
not fhare with adminiftration the general odium. He had acquired great po- 


_ pularity by his uniform oppofition to the South Sea att, and by having pre- 


* 


dicted the evils which were now moft fevercly felt. 

Walpole nuw poffeffed the power, had he poffeffed the inclination, to 
ruin the South Sea company, the direétors of which had treated him with 
many marks of contempt and obloquy, and to wreak his vengeance upon 
its principal contriver, Sunderland, who by his cabals in 1716, had driven 
him and Townfhend from the helm of government *. He was not ignorant 
that the Hanoverian junto were diffatisfied with Sunderland. The pro- 
mifes which he had made of obtaining the repea) of the incapacitating 
claufe, were not fulfilled, and when he was reproached for the breach of his 
word, he had excufed himéelf by alledging, that Walpole, on whom he had 
relied for carrying the meafure through the houfe of commons, was no longer 
in adminiftration. Walpole, therefore, was fecure of their co-operation, if 
he had deigned to make overtures to them. He alfo well knew, that Sun- 
derland had principally promoted the South Sea aét, for the purpofe of f{e- 
curing, by largeffes of ftock, a majority in both houfes of parliament. He 
was aware that the minifter had never cordially coalefced with him and 
Townfhend, and that as foon as he had ftrengthened his party by their 
means, he had formed a refolution to obtain their difmiffion. 

The affairs of the South Sea company were in fo defperate a ‘fituation, the 
popular outcry againft the directors fo violent, and the general diftre(s fo ur- 
gent, that he did not want excufes for juftifying a refufal to undertake this 
arduous bufinefs. 

But Walpole was not of a vindictive temper; he cheerfully facrificed his 
own refentment, and though fully fatisfied of Sunderland’s infidious and 
overbearing character, came forward to affift in relieving his country from 
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the general calamity. He was fully aware of the numerous embarraflments 
which oppofed his fuccefs. To him was enjoined the difficult tafk of pre- 
ferving the honour of the king, which (eemed contaminated by the notorious 
avarice and venality of his German followers ; of counteracting the unpopu- 
larity of the minifter, by whofe authority and influence the South Sea bill 
had been framed and carried ; of fatisfying the fufferers, who loudly ap- 
pealed for indemnification, without detriment to the public; of drawing 
the difficult line between too much lenity and too much feverity ; of recon- 
ciling the people te the king, and of calming the difcontents, which threat- 
ened tumults and infurrcétions. He did not, however, thrink from the trial ; 
but engaged in the tafk with that ardour and affiduity which marked his 
character. After examining various propofals which were {ubmitted to his 
confideration, he adopted a plan for ingrafting a certain portion of the South 
Sea ftock in the bank and Eaft India company; the firft hint of which 
was fuggelted by Jacombe *, under fecretary at war. Having amended 
the fcheme in feveral inftances, and prepared it for public deliberation, he 
referred it to the king, ina letter +, in which, after expreffing his ftrong 
fenfe of the difficulties which he had to encounter, he declared, that he engaged 
in the undertaking folely in obedience to his majefty’s command. The 
king and cabinet having ratified the {cheme, and the monied part of the 
nation having fanétioned it with their approbation, he came prepared to 
fubmit it to parliament. 

The moment in which it was publicly known that Walpole, in conjunc- R, 
tion with Townfhend, was employed on a {cheme for the reftoration of pub- 
lic credit, a new fpirit and refolution feemed to be infufed into the nation. 
The country revived from its late defpondency ; and his ability for finance 
was fo thoroughly appreciated, that a propofal which he made to the nvi- 
nifter on the 19th of November, being agreed to, had fuch an inftantaneous 
effect, as again to raife the ftock from 125 to 200 f. 

On the meeting of parliament, Walpole had many difficulties to far- 
mount, before he could venture to lay his plan before the houfe. One of 
the greateft arofe from the zeal of thofe who were more remarkable for their 
integrity than their judgment, and whofe indignation excited them to adopt 
fach violent refolutions, as without producing any effential benefit to the 
fufferers, would have oceafioned a total deftruction of pantie credit. ° 


# Jacombe's leiter to Robert Walpole, Ofto- $ Letter from William Pulteney to Daniel 
ber rr. Corrr{jondence, Period III. and Wal- Pulteney, Correfpondence, Period 111.—Po- 
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This vindiétive {pirit difplayed itfelf in the firft debate which took place 
on the king’s {peech, Pulteney having moved for an addrefs, affuring his 
majefty that the commons would at this critical junéture proceed with alt 
poffible care, prudence, and temper, to inquire into the caules of thofe mif- 
fortunes, and apply the proper remedies for rcftoring and fixing public cre- 
dit upen {uch folid foundations, as might effectually give eafe and quiet to 
the minds of his majefty’s fubjeéts : Shippen propofed an addition, after the 
words for reftoring public credit,” “ as far as it is confiftent with the 
honour of parliament, the interefts of the nation, and the principles of yuf- 
tice” This amendment was warmly feconded; and occafioned a violent 
debate, in the courfe of which the directors were ftigmatifed with every op- 
probrious appellation which language could fuggeft. Several of the members 
urged the moft bitter invectives againft the act for vetting too large powcrs 
1n a fet of men, whom they called mifcreants, the {cum of the people *. Sur 
Jofeph Jekyll hoped that all the dicClors were not equally culpable, but fure 
he was, that fome who were not directors were highly criminal ; and trufted 
that a Britith parliament would not want a vindictive power to punith great 
national crimes. Lord Molefworth owned, that there were no laws in being to 
punith the South Sea directors, but contended that the example of the Ro- 
tans ought to be followed, who, becaufé their laws were defective, in not 
having provided a penalty for parricide, made one to punifh the crime after it 
had been committed, and adjudged the guilty wretch to be fewed up in a fack 
and thrown alive into the Tyber, He concluded, “ that as he looked upon” 
tbe contrivers and executors of the South Sca fcheme, as the parricides of 
their country, he fhould be fatisfied to fee them undergo the fame fate +.” 

Jn the height of this altercation, Walpole remarked, that it was impru- 
dent to begin the feffions with irritating inquiries before they examined the 
caufe ; that if the city of London was on fire, all wife men would rufh forwards 
to extinguifh the flames, and prevent the {preading of the conflagration, before 
they inquired who were the incendiaries. , In like manner, public credit hav- 
ing received a moft dangerous wound, and: being ftill in a bleeding con- 
dition, they ought to apply a fpeedy remedy; and afterwards they might 
inquire into the caufe of the calamity. ‘“ For my part;” he continued, 
“ Tnever approved the South Sea {cheme, and am fenfible it has done a. 
great deal of mifchief: but fince it cannot be undone, it is the duty of all 
good men, to affift in retriewing it: With this view, I have already beftowed 
fome thoughts on @ propofal to réftore public credit, which, in a proper 
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time, I will fubmit to the wifdom of parliament *."” This mild exhortation Chapter 20. 
calmed the houfe, and the amendment was negatived by a majonty of 261 1720to 172% 
againft 103-4. -But although he carried his point at this time, yet on the 
next day, the temper of the houfe appearing more inclined to feverity, 
he did not attempt to oppofe the prevailing {pirit ; and an additian to the 
addrefs, “ for punifhing the authors of our prefent calamities,” being moved, 
was carried without a divifion. 

In thefe debates, it appeared, for the firft time, that party had no con- 
cern ; Whigs and Tories could not be diftinguifhed by their votes. Thefe 
partialities were fufpended, and almoft annihilated by various other paffions, 
which produced numberle(s intrigues. Many of the commons were fincerely 
touched with the public calamities, or moyed by their own private loffes: 
others, diffatisfied with the miniftry and court, were pleafed to havean opportu- 
nity of covering their revenge, with the {pecious pretence of juftice and the 
public good : fome had in view, by their loud and bitter complaints, to in- 
creafe their own importance, or draw the attention of the oppofite party ;. 
others, engaged in the fecret practices of the South Sea, hoped, by an 

“affected feverity, to prevent fufpicion. A few there were, who concealed, 
under the appearance of zeal and indignation, their devotion to fome of 
the principal managers {. The party hoftile to the eftablithed government 
took advantage of the public indignation, and excited the moft violent cla- 
mours again{t thofe who, like Walpole, oppofed extreme feverity, and la- 
houred to mitigate the (pirit of revenge. Thcir views were directed to in- 
creafe confufion and inflame difcontent, with the hopes of procuring a ma- 
jority of the difaffeéted in the new parliament, and by means of popular 
infurrections, to haften the reftoration of the Pretender, which they now 
looked upto as a.certain event. Such were the views and temper of parties 
in the houlé of commons, which Walpole had to encounter, and fuch was 
the fpistt of difcentent which he had to-allay, before he could carry any 
{cheme: into execution ; and yet it, was in the midft of thefe difcordant 
fentiments, and petulant oppofition, that by means of confummate prudence 
and management, he gradually brought the houfe to reafon and diftretion, 

. Acommittee was appointed, on the gth of December, to take into confidera- 
tion the ftate of public credit on the 15th, but on the 12th it was moved, 
that the directors fhould forthwith lay before the houfe, an account of all 
their proceedings; this motion being warmly feconded and fupported, was 
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oppofed by Craggs, Lord Hinchinbroke, and the two Walpoles. The pre- 
vious queftion being called for againft this delay, Sir Richard Stetle argued, 
that this nation, which two years ago poffeffed more weight and greater 
credit than any other nation in Europe, was reduced to its prefent diftrefs 
by a few cyphering cits, a fpecies of men of equal capacity, in all refpedts, 
(that of cheating a deluded people only excepted) with thofe animals who 
faved the capitol, who were now to be fereened by thofe of greater figure, 
for what reafon they beft knew, others were at liberty to judge. In reply 
toan argument againft the queftion, that this vindictive juftice fo much 
contended for, would not be effeétual, becaufe it would be impracticable to 
Procure a true account of the delinquents’ eftates, another urged, that all 
the laws againft bankrupts enacted into one againft the directors (for fo he 
fhould call them, as a word that conveyed more obloquy than any other 
expreffion) would in his opinion, attain the end propofed *. Horace Wal- 
pole, in fpeaking for the previous qucftiou, confeffed that the South Sea 
{eheme was weak in its projection, villanous in its execution, and calamitous 
in its end; but that, in his opinion, they ought to begin with applying a re- 
medy tothe evil. Walpole himfelf did not attempt to make any defence 
of the dire¢lors ; but faid, “ that as he had already declared, he had pafled 
fome time upon a propofal for that purpofe; he was, however, apprehen- 
five, that if they went on in warm, paffionate way, the fcheme might be 
rendered altogether impracticable: and therefore, he defired that the houfe 
would proceed regularly and calmly, left by running precipitately into odious 
inquiries, they fhould exafperate the diftemper to fuch a degree, as to render 
all remeciies inoffectual +.” 

In reply to this exhortation to mildnefs, Sir Jofeph Jekyll enforced, with 
uncommon animation, the neceflity of an immediate inquiry. He urged, 
that it was abfurd to attempt a cure before they were acquainted with the 
diforder ; and was convinced that the wifdom of the houfe would not want 
fchemes to apply proper remedies. Walpole, finding that this fpeech had 
made a deep impreffion, did not infift on the previous queftion, and foffered 
the onginal motion to pafs without a divifion. Several refotutions wese ac- 
cordingly carried, ordering the direCtors to deliver in an account of ali their 
proceedings in relation to the execution of the South Sea act. 

‘So great was the impatience af the commons,’ that on the rgth, com~ 
plaints were made of the dilatorinefs of tie directors ; on the 15th fome of 
their accounts were laid before the houfe ; on the 19th, Sir Jofeph Jekyll 
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moved for a {elect committee to inquire into all the proceedings relating to Chapter 20. 
the South Sea aét. The motion, however, was dropped, at the reprefentation 1720 01721. 
of Walpole, who obferved, as ona former occafion, that public credit being in =e 
a bleeding condition, a {peedy remedy thould be applied, aid therefore, any 
delay would be highly dangerous. This was immediately followed by in- 
vectives againft ftock-jobbers, to whofe arts the public calamity was im- 
puted ; and a vote was paffed, without any oppofition, “ that nothing can 
tend more to the eftablifhment of public credit, than preventing the in-- 
famous practice of ftock-jobbing*."’* 

After paffing this vote, which was on the following day formed into a bill, 
Walpole ventured to found the temper of the houfe, in regard to the main 
queftion on,which his {cheme was founded. It was to promote the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, by retaining that part of the South Sea act which 
would affift in promoting this end, and his {peeches and conduct were uni- 
formly direéted to enforce this beneficial purpofe, But a miftaken principle 
of juftice and compaffion feemed likely to prevent the fuccels of his {cheme, 
or at Icaft retard its effets. With a view to alleviate the fufferers, it was 
propofed, among other things, to annul the contraéts made by the South Sea 
company, to declare the fub{criptions void, and to reftore the proprietors of 
the public debts to their former ftate, or in other words, to leave the debt 
of the nation on the fame footing on which it ftood before the opening of 
the fecond South Sea fubfcription. To enforce this propofal, petitions were 
prefented to the houfe from feveral proprietors of the irredeemable debts and 
lottery tickets, “ praying that their cafe might be taken into fe1ious confi- 
deration, and that they might be defended in their juft rights again{t the 
illegal proesedings of the South Sea company, by forcing them to take {tock 
for their debts, at a much higher rate than it would fell for; and admit 
them to be heard either by themfelves or council, or grant them fuch other 
relief, as Should be thought fit.” This petition was warmly fupported by 
Sir Jofeph Jekyll, under the patriptic pretence of afferting public faith, 
equity, and juftice, which had been notorioufly violated by the directors, 

In oppofition to this fpecious, but impolitic propofal, Walpole explained 
the views with which the South Sea a& was framed, which were to pro- 
mote the landed and trading intereft of the nation, by leflening the incum- 
brances, and reducing them to a method of being difcharged in a few years. 
This falutary benefit would not, he added, be cffeCted, unlefs a way had 
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‘Period 171. been fourid to make the annuities for long terms redeemable, which had 
_ 2720001727. been happity effected by the South Sea fcheme, without a breach of parlia- 
‘——-——~ mentary faith ; and if they could now-unravel what had been done, they 
frould not only ruin the South Sea company; but, inftead of alleviating, ag- 
gtavate the prefent misfortunes; and he added, that if any injuftice was done 
Dec.rgand to the fubicmbers, they were at libetty to feek relief by law *. He then 
ad, claimed the attention of the committee; and faid, “‘ That (as he had 
before hinted) he had prepared a fcheme ‘for -teftoring public credit, but 
that the execution of it depending upon‘a fon which had been laid 
down as fundamental, he thought it proper;! he opened his fcheme, 
fe be informed, whether he might rely on the main foundation, that rhe 
fibferiptions of publsc debts and incumbrances, money fubjcriptions, and other 
contralis made with the South Sea company, fhould remain in the prefent flate? 
‘This was the caufe of two long and violent debates, after which it paffed 
inthe affirmative, by a majority of 232 againft 88, with a refervation in 
thefe words, “ uniefs altered for the eafe and relief of the proprietors, by 
. general court of the South Sea company, or fet afide by due ‘courle of 
fi Ww.” 
‘evatpole {ays Having thus gradually {moothed his way, and obtained the avewal of 
fooleans the commons, that the <fubfcriptions of the proprietors of thé debt fhould 
foun,” —-be confidered as valid, he brought forward his fcheme; it was, in fab- 
tee at lance, to engtaft gine-millions of ftock into the bank of England, and 
Vas the fame fum into the Eaft India company, on certain conditions; the 
remainiag twenty millions were to be Isft-to the South Sea compa- 
ny. In his {peech, recommending thimplan, Walpole {tudictély avoided 
the introduction of any-{peculative topics, or any aficrlions whidwrere aot 
proved by papers before.the houfe: He promifed, and frequently repeated, 
that he founded his calculations on the veracity of thofe flatuments f, and by 
his prudence in that refpeét, filenced many cavils which mwuft neceffarity 
have arifen from affertions le& clofely copnetted with obvious and sttaina- 
ble proof. ‘After a few objettions, made by ‘butchefonsand fome.other 
members, it was-ordored, that propafals freuldube eeveived from the baak‘of 
Enpland, and the Ea(t India company, for reftoring public credit. -i¢, met 
however with a warm, but fruitiefs oppofttion fromthe three companies, -be- 
a neither derived from ib any peculize.sdveatage ; their propofals-were 
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prefented to the houfe, and a bill framed accordingly. In its paffage through 
the commons, it was in fome refpetts altered an'} emended; but the princi- 
pal features were preferved. The chief management of the bufinels was com 
mitted to Walpole, and though it was violently * oppofed in ts progrefs, 
yet his prudence and diferetion cither gave way to the general chumour, or 
fubmitted to various amendments, or his weight and eloquence, aided by 
the influence of government, obtained a majority in its favour: it pafled the 
houfe of lords, and received the royal affent. 

The good effects of Walpole’s {cheme wert counteraded fy the petulant 
oppofition of the advocates for indifcriminate feverity, and many unjuft 
farcafms and violent invectives were thrown out againtt its author, Amongft 
others, Shippen, the-inflexible oppofer of lenient meafures, obferved, that 
the houfe had hitherto done nothing ‘towards the refloration of public credit: 
that indced, a member of great parts and abilities had, at firfl, propoted a 
{cheme for that purpofe ; but that inflead of proving an effectual remedy, it 
appeared at Jaft to be a mere palliative, which bad rather inflamed than alle- 
viated the diftemper. That by this time the whole injured nation called 
aloud for vengeance ; and if they negleéled to hear the voice of the people, it 
would look asif they had a mind to provoke them to do themfelves juftice -p. 
It was ever his opinion, that the only effectual means to reflore credit, was 
to call thofe to a firiét account, who had ruined it; and in particular, all 
fuch as had applied any part of the public money, intrufted in their hands, 
in ftock-jobbing, and had raifed vaft fortunes by robbing the nation, He 
then moved, that an inquiry fhould be made what public money had been 
employed in {tock-jobbing, or in the purchafe of annuities, or other parliamen- 
tary fecuritics, by any officer of the revenue, to their own private advantage, 
fince the firft day of December, 1719. Sir William Wyndham feconded the 
motion, and after animadverting on the profule expen liture of the public 
moncy, and allowance of arrears, due to t@eign troops, which had been taken 
into Britifh pay, moved for copies to be laid befure the houfe, of the feveral 
warrants and fign manuals, by virtue of which the late commiffioners ap- 
pointed to examine the debts of the army, iffued any certificates, 

Walpole having expreiled his furprite and ftated his objection to this mo- 
tion; Lechmere obferved, that he was neither for or again{t it, but he would 
freely tell the gentleman who oppoted it, that while the nation was under 
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Peiod IIL, the preffure of heavy debts, he mutt expeét that many motions would be 

3770te 1727. made, for the purpofe of finding out methods to eafe the public burdens, 
That as that gentleman was now in a higher pofl than formerly, a great deal 
more was expccied from him ; the rather, becaufe the {cheme which he had 
propofed at the beginning of the feffion, for raifing the ftocks, and reftoring 
public credit, had not had the defired cffeét. Walpole, moved at this invec- 
tive, could not contain his indignation. “ It is known, he replied, that 1 ever 
was againft the South Sca fcheme, and have done all that lay inmy power to 
hinder its taking place; but when the mifchief was done, and things were 
brought to fuch extremities, 1 thought it my duty, and therefore was willing 
to try the beft method I could think of to extricate the nation out of its dith- 
culties; 1 do not pretend to work miracles, but only to ufe my utmoft en: 
eayours towards retrieving the late migfortunes : with this Honeft intentin 
T promoted a {theme which had been laid before me *, and appeared the mofl 
plaufible of any then prupofed, for sefluring public credit : It cannot be de- 
nied, that while that {cheme was purfucd, it did fome good, and kept up the 
price of ftocks; and that they have fallen fince it has been laid afide ; 1 
never intended however to raife flocks above their intnnfic value, for that 
would bring us again into the fame unhappy circumftances which their extra~ 
ordinary rife had before occafioned.” He then lamented the ill difpofition of 
fome perfons, who inftead of concurring with others in remedying the pre- 
fent diftempers, ufed all poffible means to irritate the minds of the people : 
and concluded with a motion for appointing a day to confider the ftate of 
public credit, which was unanimouily agreed to. 

Although the engrafting {cheme was not carried into execution, and was 
fuperfeded by + the bill which paffed at the clofe of the feffion, for reftoring 
public credit, yet it produced a beneficial effeét, by calming the general dif 
contents, and inducing the proprietors of the national’ debt, who had fe- 
verely faffered from the South Sempinfatuation, to form hopes of relief from 
the efforts of parliament. 


* By Jacombe, under fecretaryat war. See + Journals.—Political State for April 1723, 
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of the Committee of Secrecy—Rigorous Treatment of the Directors —Bill of 
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Saves Sunderland —Promotes the Bill, (for reftoring Public Credit — Advantages 
Sinally derived from the South Sea Scheme—Arrears of the Civil Lift paid. 
—Cont overly concerning the Bank Contraét. 





URING the period in which this fcheme was carrying through 

both houfes of parliament, the loudeft and moft violent claimours 
were excited as well again{t the direétors, as aguinft the minifters who 
had promoted the South Sea a@, which was confidered as the fole 
caule of the national diflrefs.. The general infatuation in favour of the 
South Sea company was forgotten; and the frenzy of ftock-jobbing was 
not taken into confideration. All the managers were indi{criminatcly ine 
volved in the fame guilt; the very name of a director was fynonimous with 
every {pecies of fraud and villany. Petitions from counties, cities, and bo- 
roughs, in all parts of the kingdom, were prefented*to the houle, crying for 
juftice due to an injured nation’ againft the villany of thefe peculators, and 
the fufferers looked up for indemnification from the confifcation of their pro- 
perty, or for vengeance in the punifhment of their guilt. All thofe, who 
dike Walpele oppofed extreme feverity and indifcriminate punifhment, were 
expofed to repeated infults and virulent invedtives ; they were devoted, both 
in anonymous letters and public writings, to the {peedy vengeance of a much 
injured people. 

The popular frenzy feized parliament, and influenced their proceedings. 
On the recefs, the houfe was divided into two parties; the one for ap- 
plying an immediate remedy to thq diftrefs occafioned by the South Sea 
at, was fuperior to that for inquiring into the cauies of the national misfor- 
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tunes, and punifhing the authors, as the moft effectual means of redreffing 
them. To the preponderant party Walpole inclined ; and his opinion had 
great weight in inclining the decifions pf the houfe to the lenient fide. 
But at the meeting after the recefs, it ummediately appeared, that the vindic- 
tive party hid gained the alcendancy ; and that ftrong cenfures were thrown 
out agumil fome of the leading members of admmiftration, Walpole foon 
percerved the general inclination of the houfe; conicious that all attempts, 
either to perfuade or oppofe, could only ferve to inflame their refentment, 
and deriving a warning from the intemperate heat of fecretary Craggs, he 
took but a fall fhaie in the debates which related to the inquiries into the 
South Sea project, and the conduct of the direétors, 

A cominittee of fecrecy being appointed by the commons, to examine all 
the books, papers, and proceedings relating to the execution of the South Sea 
act, the members * were chofen from the moft violent of thofe who were advo- 
cates for indifcriminate and untclenting feverity. Alarmed at thefe proceedings, 
Knight, cathier of the company, who alone was privy to all the fecret tran{- 
actions, elcaped from England, foon after his firft examination, carrying 
with Him the regifter called the green book, and it was generally fufpected, 
that he took this ftep with the connivance of government. The com- 
mittee having reported this event to the houfe, the commons ordered the 
doors to be locked, and the keys laid on the table. General Rofs then 
ftated, that the committee had dilcovered, “a train of the deepeft villany 
and fiaud hell ever contrived to ruin a natiog, which, in due time, fhould 
be laid before the houfe.” In confequence of this vague aifertion, four of 
the directors, who were members, were expelled the houfe, and taken into 
cuttody. ‘I'he other directors fhared the fame fate; all their books, papers, and 
effects were (eived, and the royal aflent was given to a bill, for reftraining 
them from leaving the ktngdom, difcovering their eftates, and difqualifying 
them for holding offices in any of the companies. , 

If auy thing could juftify thefe extraordinary aéts of rigor, it was the re- 


* This committee was compofed of the William Clayton, General Rofi, 

following perfons : Edward Jefferies, Hon, Dixie Windfor. 
‘The heat and violence of Brodrick, in this in 
Thomas Brodrick, chairman. uiry, are fsfficiently fhewn in his letters; (See 
; ‘orrefpondence, Period ITI.) And the vindic- 
Archibald Hutchefon, Lord Molefworth, tive aud acrimonious fpint of the maority of 
Sir Jofeph Jekyll, Col. Strangways, the committee is apparent in their fpeeches 
Edward Worthy, William Sloper, and motions on the fubje&, in Chandler, the 
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port of the fecret Committee, which when prefented to the houfe, expofed a Chapter a1. 
fcene of fraud and iniquity almoft unparalleled in the annals of hiftory, 17Rty 
The committee ftated that their inquiry had been attended with nu- f 
merous embarraffments and difficultics ; that in the different books were 
made falfe and fictitious entries ; entries with blanks, eralures, and alterations, 
and in fome, the leaves were torn out. Some books had been deftroyed, 
others fecreted. 
Before the South Sea bill was paffed, and with a view to promote it, 
the directors, to whom the fecret management was principally intrufted, 
had dilpofed of a fictitious ftock of £. 574,000; this {tock was noted ay fold 
at feveral days, and at'various prices, from 150 to 325 per ceil. amounting 
in the whole to-£. 1,259,325, It was to be efteemed as holden of the com- 
pany, for the benefit of the pretended purchafers, though no mutual agree- 
ment was then made for the delivery or‘acceptance of the ftock at any ftated 
time; and no moncy was depofited, and no fecurity given fer the payment. 
By this contrivance, no lofs could haye been fuftained, if the flock thould 
fall, and the gain would be received, if it fhould rife. 
As this figtitious ftock was defigned for promoting the bill, the fub and 
deputy governors, Sir Jobn Blunt, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Chefter, Mr. Holditch, 
and Mr. Knight, the* cafhier, had the chief dilpofal of it, and it was diftris 
buted as follows ; 


* To the.carl of Sunderland, at the requeft of f. 
Mr. Craggs, fenior - - - 50,000 
The dutchefs of Kendal - - - 10,000 
The countefs of Platen - - - 10,000 
Her two nieces - - - - 10,000 
Mr. Craggs, fenior - - - 30,000 
Charles Stanhope, efquire - - - 10,000 


The fword blade company * = = = 50,006 


Tt alfoappeared, that Charles Stanhope had received a difference of £. 250,000, 
through the hands of Sir George Ca{wal and Co. but that his name had been 
partly erafed from their books, and altered to Stangape. That Aiflabie, chan- 
gellor of the exchequer, had an account with Turner, Cafwal, and Co. to the 
amount of £.794.451, and that he had advifed the company to make the 
fecond fubfcriptron £. 1,500,000, inftead of a,million, by their own autho- 
rity, and without any warrant, That of the third fub(cription, Aiflabie’s 
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lift amounted to £. 70,000, Sunderland’sto £. 160,000, Craéas's to £659,000, 
and $tanhope's to £ 47,000. That on the pawned flock which had been 
fold, there wis, by the means of Mr. Knight, a deficiency of £. 400,000, 
This report was fucceeded by fix others, lefs important ; at the end of the 
lafl, the committee declared that the abfence of Knight, who had been prin- 
cipally, and often folely intrufléd, put a period to their inquiries into this 
black and deflruétive affur. 7 

In confequence of the fiult of thefe reports, the houfe paffed feyeral ftrong 
refolutions, after which a bill was brought in for the relief of ‘the fufferers 
by the South Sca company, the title of which, on the third reading, was 
changed into a bill for a raifing money on the eftates of the fub, and deputy 
governors, directors, cathier, depury cafhier, and accountant of the South 
Sea company, and of Mr. Aiflabie and Mr. Craggs, towaids making good 
the damages fuftained by the compny, and for difabling fuch of thofe per- 
fons as weie hving, to hold any place, or fit in paliament for the future. In 
confequence of theft refolutions, the greater part of the eltates belonging to 
the diredtors, and to other perfons mentioned therein, were confifcated to a 
very large amount, and applied towards difcharging the debts of the com- 
pany. The eftates of the directors alone were valued at £.2,014,123, the 
allowance made to them was £. 354,600, the confilcation therefore, amounted 
te f.1,659,523- Yet thefe enormous forfeitures did not fatisfy the unrelent- 
ing advocates for extreme feverity, many of whom expected nothing lefs than 
confifcation of all * their property, and feveral were dillatisfied, bec&ufe the 
punifhment of death was not milicted +. $ 

An eminent hiftorian has juftly remarked, that “ the equity of modern 
times muft condemn the arbitrary proceedings which difgraced the caufe of 
juflice, by introducing a bill of pains and penalties, a retroactive ftatute, 
to punith offences which did not exiil when they were committed.” “ Againft 
a bill of pains and penaltics,” he obferves, “ it is the common right of every 
fubject to be heard by his council at the bar ; they prayed to be heard, their 
prayer was refufed ; and their oppreffors, who required no evidence, would 
liften to no defence }.”” 


moved that he might be allowed as much gold 
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Walpole however is exempted from this juft cenfure : we have already 
mentioned his endeavours to ftem the torrent of parliamentary vengeance, 
and to incline the (entiments of the houfe to terms of moderation ; and 
although the current of opinion ran violently againft lenient meatures, 
yct he*did not fhrink from avowing his fentiments, when any flagrant 
at of injuftice was going to be committed; thus, when a motion was 
made foredeclaring the eftates of Craggs liable to the fame forfeitures as 
thofe of the direétors, and his two fons in law, who were both members 
of the houfe, requefted to be heard by counfel in right of their wives, as 
daughters of the deceafed; he ftrenuoufly fpoke in their favour. For his 
interpofition he incurred cenfure, and was ironically complimented by Lech- 
mere, as being fully capable to advife them, and to ferve them as counfel ; 
an office he had already performed for fo many others. Walpole finding that 
all appeals to reafon and cquity were ineffectual, and not willing to irritate 
the houfe, prudently returned no anfwer to this farcafm, and the requeft 
was withdrawn. 

At another period, when the directors prayed alfo to be heard by counfel, 
Walpole, though he ayowed himfelf confcious, that any thing which might 
be interpreted in favour of a South Sea dire€tor, would be very ill heard, and 
fubje&t the fpcaker to great difadvantages; yet he defended thcir petition 
upon the juft and obvious principle; that no criminal, however great, ought 
to be condemned unheard, or deprived of any adyantage in making his de~ 
fence. 

The part of thefe tranfactions which involved Walpole in the greateft em- 
barraflment, was the neceflity of defending the miniflry againft thofe attacks, 
to which their conduct had laid them open, but which, had they been too 
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clofely fcrutinifed, would have occafioned difcoveries extremely dangerous * 


in the irritated ftate of the public mind, and produced changes fraught with 
danger and portentous of the greateft mifchief. Stanhope had been charged 
by the report of the committee, with having taken, through Knight, 
£- 1000 ftock, without any valuable confideration, and with having bought? 
through Turner and company, £. 50,000 ftock, at a very low price, by the 
difference of which he had gained £.250,000. In proof of tlele averments, 
the examinations of Sir John Blunt, Holditch, Sawbridge, and Henry 
Blunt were read, and they were interrogated at the bar, but their teftimony 
rather detracted from, than ftrengthened their former depofitions; and 
it was apparent as to the’ £.10,000, that Stanhope had received no ftock 
without a valua! le confideration, and that as to the £. 50,000, his name had 
been ufed without his privity or confent. Yet the houfe was fo little faris- 
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fied with this exculpation, that though Walpole and his brother Merace ex- 
erted great ability in his defence, he was acquitted by a majority of three 
only, 180 to 177 *. 

Aiflabic’s cafe was fo flagrant, and his criminality verified by fo many 
proofs, that, on his firft accufation in the houfe of commons, neithér Wal- 
pole or his friends attempted to defend him ; he was expelled the houfe, and 
committed to the Tower. But when the bill was brought in for éubjecting 
his cflates in common with thofe of the South Sca directors, Walpole ob- 
ferved, that impeaching, not billing minifters, was the parliamentary rule of 
our anceflors, treated the bill as a bill of attainder, and made a {trong appeal 
to the compaffion of the houfe, in favour of his wife and family +, Failing 
in thee effort’, le moved, that fuch parts of his property as had been in his 
pofleffion towards the end of the year 1719, before the South Sea bill was 
brought in, might be exempted from confifcation. This was, however, over- 
tuled, and it was finally carried, that all the eftate he poffeffed on the 2oth 
of Oeber 1718, thould be allowed to him and his family. 

To preferve Sunderland from the fame cenfure which had involyed Aiflabie, 
and would have involved fecretary Craggs, had he lived, was the great object 
of the court. But as he was accufed by the fecret committee of having re- 
ceived, through Knight, £. 50,000 fictitious ftock, without having made any 
payment, or given any fecurity; and as the parliament had in many inftances 
‘taken prefumption for guilt, and appearances for realities, it was no cafly 
matter to turn the fenfe of the houfe in favour of the minifler, who fat at 
‘the head of the treafury when the South Sea a was framed and carried. 
Under thefe inaufpicious circumftances, Walpole, however, obtained the ac- 
quittal of Sunderland. 

That part of the report which related to lord Sunderland, being propofed 
to be taken into confideration, was adjourned till the 13th of March, on the 
preffing inftances of Walpole , as neceffary for the farther information of 
the houfe, that feveral witneffes who had been exatnined by the committee, 
“Should be re-examined at the bar; as'they might vary in their depofitions, 
or give a different explanation to the words, which they had made ufé of in 
‘their examintion, Having obtained this point, the object of which was to 
clay the bufinefs, for the purpofé of gaining over feveral of the Whigs, he 
teprelented to them, that if they gave their votes againft Sunderland, and he 
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~was difgracefully removed, their caufe would fuffer, and the Tories be called Chapter at, 
‘into power, Thefe reprefentations had adue weight, @d brought over many 1721. 
to his purpofe. The proof of the fact refted principally on the afftrtion of —<~—~ 
Knight, before he went off, as given on the oath of Sir Joln Blunt, who as 
pfefident of the company, could not be fuppofed ignorant of the tranfaction; 
and who depoled to his having heard the particular declarations of Knight, 
that fuch ftock had been taken, and a note of acknowledgment given by 
Sunderland. Of five directors examined at the bar, one could only affirm, 
that he was alone with Knight, when it was communicated to him; and 
two others acknowledged that Knight had informed them of the faid circum- 
{tances in prefence of Sir John Blunt, but could not pofitively afcertain whe- 
ther he was within hearing. Walpole, who had in a previous debate on the 
cafe of Charles Stanhope, endeavoured to weaken the evidence and illiberally 
expoled the charaéter of, Sit John Blunt, as a fraudulent projegtor, purfued 
the fame line of conduét®with increafed afperity. He declared himfelf au- 
thorifed by Sunderland to deny the fact, and to avow that no fuch flock had 
been taken in his name, and no fuch note given, and reprobated the idca, that 
fuch hearfay evidence fhould operate to the ruin of the fortune and charac- 
ter of any nian. 
To Walpole, Sunderland was indebted for his acquittal. His perfonal 
weight, his authoritative and perluafive cloquence were cfleétually employ- 
ed on this occafion, and, aided by the influence of government, met with 
fuccefs, The minitler was acquitted by a majority of 61 votes, 233 again 
172". 
"Fading obtained the acquittal of Sunderland, and fecured the continu- 
ance of the Whig adminiftration, of which he foon became the head, the 
great object of Walpole was directed to promote the reftoration of public 
credit, which was in danger of being diminifhed, if not overturned, by the 
violent proceedings of the commons. in this delicate bufinefs he a¢bed with 
his ufual prudence, and though he gould not in all inflances prevent the 
adoption of meafures which he did not approve, yet he moftly contrived 
cither to delay their execution, or to mitigate their effect by various expedients. 
‘As chairman of the committee, he drew up the addreis of the coms 
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that he did not at leaft enrich dimfelf or 
hus friends ; that he exprelfed great fatislac 
tion, that neither himfelf or his fnends had fold 
out any South Sea ftock, as he would not have 
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mons to thé king; it reprefented the’ ftate of public credit, and recited 
perfpicuonfly, in a ffl though fummary manner, the confufion and mif- 
chiefs which were derived from the execution of the fatal South Sea {cheme : 
It deferibed the caufe of thofe mifchiefs, explained the difficulty of ap- 
plying proper retnedies, and mentioned certain refolutions which had paffed 
for re-cftablifhing public credit, remitting £.4,156,341, to the South Sea 
company, dividing all the remaining capital ftock among the proprictors, 
and preventing ftock-jobbing. Thefe refolutions were made the founda- 
tion of an act that paffed under the title of a bill for making {everal pro- 
vifions to reftore the public credit, which fuffered by the frauds and mitma~ 
nagements of the late South Sea diredlors and others. 

In the paflage ofthe bill through the commons, a daring attempt was 
made to obtain its rejection, or to fruftrate its effects. Though the general 
difpofition of Walpole was mild and temperate, yet in this inftance, when 
threats were employed to awe the legiflative bé¥y into a compliance, he 
Rood forth the {upporter of parliamentary treedom, On the day in which 
the bill for refloring puplic credit was to be read a fecond time, the 
lobby of the houfe of commons, and the adjacent places, were filled with a 
numerous body of proprietors of the fhort annuities and other redeemable 
debts, who tumultuoufly demanded juftice of the members as they were 
paffing, and put into their hands a printed letter to a member of parlia~ 
ment, in which the unreafonablenefs and partiality of binding down the 
tedecmables are fully demonftrated, and a written paper, containing thefe 
words ; pray do juftice to the annuitants who lent their money on parlia- 
mentary fecurity. The juftices of peace for the city of Weftminfter, and 
the conftables, were inftantly fent for, and the houfe proceeded to bufinefs, 
Sir John Ward prefented the petition of the proprietors of the redeemable 
funds, praying to be heard by themfelves or counfel againit the bill. The 
petition being ordered to lie on the table, the bill was read a fecond time, 
and ordered to be committed. Sir John Ward then {poke in favour of the 
petition, and was feconded by Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Walpole obferved, that 
he could not fee how the petitioners could be relieved; that the refolutions 
on which the Bill was founded had been approved by the king and coun- 
cil, and been agreed to by a great majority of the houfe; he therefore 
moved for the previous queftion, and adjourning the debate. Brodrick 
warmly oppofed the original motion, and was ftreruoufly feconded by Sandys ; 
but the queftion for adjourning was carried by a majority of 78 to 29. 
Meanwhile the tumult continuing, the juftices of peace, who attended 
according to orders, were commanded by the fpeaker to difperfe the rioters, 
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which they effected not without fome difficulty, and after reading the riot Chapterer. 


at, many of them exclaiming as thcy retired, “ You firft pick our pockets, 
and then fend us to gaol for complaining.” Qn the following day, the bill 
was laid before the committee, and, aftcr fome warm debates, in regard to 
the price at which the holders of the: faid fubfcriptions fhould take South 
‘Sea ftock, and the repeal of a claufe for compelling the bankers to reftore 
the whole money they had borrowed, which Walpole fuccefsfully oppofed, 
‘was carried in the affirmative, and ordered to be engrofled. On the 7th, it 
was read the third time, paffed, and {ent to the lords, and on the roth re- 
<eived the royal affent *. 

This bill for the reftoration of public credit, arranged the affairs of the 
South Sea company in fuch a manner, that five millions of the feven, which 
the dire€tors had agreed to pay the public, were remitted. The ificum- 
rances were partly difcharged from the confifcation of the forfeited eftates ; 
the credit of their bonds maintained, £. 33. 6s. 8d. per cent. were divided 
among the proprietors ; the company was foon in a fituation to fulfil its en- 
gagements with the public, and two millions were referved towards the liqui- 
dation of the national debt. But the proprietors made fuch loud and re- 
peated complaints on the hardfhip of depriving them-of thefe two millions, 
that the parliament afterwards remitted that fum, avhich made an addition 
of £.6. 55. per cent. 

The fpirit by which Walpole was direéted, and the principles by which 
he aéted, during the whole progrefs of this delicate bufinefs, are laid down, 
in the fpeech from the throne, on the prorogation of parliament, which he 
drew up. 

“ The common calamity, occafioned by the wicked execution of the 
South Sea fcheme, was become fo very great before your meeting, that the 
providing proper remedies for it was very difficult; but it is a great com- 
fort to me to obferve, that public credit now begins to recover; which 
gives me the greateft hopes that jt will be entirely reftored, when all the 
provifions you have made for that end, thall be duly put in execution, 
1 have great compaffion for the fufferings of the innocent, and a juft indig~ 
nation againft the guilty; and have readily given my affent to fuch bills as 
you have prefented to me, for punifhing the authors of our late misfortunes, 
and for obtaining th® reftitution and fatisfaction due to thofe who have 
been injured by them, in fach a manner as you judged proper. I was at 
the fame time willing and deGrous, by my free and general pardon, to giur 
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cafe and quict to the re of my fubjedts, many of whom may, in fuck a general 
tifatuation, have been unwartly draven in to nem[eref the laws ®,” 

Thus at length, by the ability, addrefs, and perleverance of Walpole, the 
fatal projcét of the South Sea was converted into “ national benefit ; the dif- 
trefts ure forgotten, and the advantages remain. Although by the remif- 
fion of the feven millions, the public did not enjoy all the benefits which 
had been fanguinely expeéted, yet much greater adyantage’ was derived 
than is ufually fuppofed. £. 632,698 of long and fhort annuities were con- 
verted into redeemable ftock, which at this time bears an intereft of only 
3 per cent. and the intercft on the company’s capital was reduced at, 
Midfummer 1727 to 4 por cent. By this the public gained annually 
£-339:031, which, calculated at 25 years purchafe, was worth above 
8 millions-++. This reduction was alfo productive of great ufe and national 
advantage ; it was a precedent for future arrangements of a fimilar nature, 
and in 1724, £- 35774,027 was alfo seduced to 4 per cent. 

In the midft of thefe diftreffes, from the decline of public credit, and 


-dearth of money, the enormous profufion of Sunderland’s adminiftration, 


laid Walpole under the neceflity of applying to parliament for the difcharge of 
the debts of the civil hft, which amounted to no lefs a fum than £. 550,000. 
To propofe the laying on of new burdens on the people for the difcharge 
of thefe arrears, in this moment of general calamity, would have been ex- 
tremely unpopular, and perhaps not practicable. Walpole, therefore, hit 
upon an expedient which effectually fucceeded, without impofing an addi- 
tional tax on the public at large. It was to make the civil lift difcharge its 
own arrears, by deduéting fix pence in the pound on all payments from 
the crown, towards raifing a fund for liquidating the intereft of the fum 
required. The propofal being, on the 12th of July, laid before a commit- 
tee of the whole houfe, Pulteney, who though not in oppofition yet began 
to be djffatisfied with the adminiftration, moved for a deduction of one 
fhilling in the pound, adding, thet if.this deduction were too much for 
the préfent occafion, it might be applied to the difcharge of the civil 
lift debts. This motion was cafried by 153 voices againft 63 {. Qn 
the 14th, this refolution being fubmitted to the houfe, was oppofed 
with greater effect by the friends of adminiftration, and negatived by a 
majority of 132 againft 83§. The original propofftion was then moved, 
and paffed without, a divifion, “* That his majefty fhould be enabled to 
mife any fur not exceeding £. 500,000, to difcharge the arrears and debts 
due and owing upon the civil lift, to his fervants and others, by fettling a 
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yearly fund for payment of annuities, after the rate of five pounds per cent. 
per annum, out of the civil Jift revenues, until the fame fall be redeemed 
by the crown; and that his majefty, his heirs and fucceffors, be enabled to 
make good, for the ules of the civil government, all fiich money as from 
time to time fhall have been paid thereupon, by caufing a deduction, not 
exceeding fix pence in the pound, to be made out of filaries, wages, pen- 
fions, or other payments from the crown*.” Thus Walpole arranged this 
delicate bufinefs; which he was often heard to fay + gave him much embar- 
raflmenty and on the fuccefsful iffue of which he prided himéelf as much as 
On any other financial operation which he effected during | the courle of his 
adminiftration. 

The whole conduét of Walpole in the South Sea bufinefs, was fanctioned 
by both houfes of parliament, and approved by the nation in general. No 
invective was thrown-out again{t him, even by party, except that he had em- 
ployed the power of government and his own influence in /ireewine Sunderland ; 
and that he had endeavoured to prevent the juftice of the nation from over- 
whelming the projectors of the fatal.South Sea fcheme. or this caufe, he 
was invidioufly reviled in the periodical writings and pamphlets of the times, 
and Saint John Brodrick$ in a letter to the lord chancellor Middletdn, la- 
ments that the interpofition of Walpole, whom he ftigmatifes by the ‘name of 
the Screen, faved the directors from confifcation and hanging. But at the 
diftance of fourteen years, the oppofition accufed him of having fraudulently 
propofed the bank contract, and of deluding the unhappy fuflerers with talts 


chopes of relief. Jt was aiferted that he took a {candalous advantage of the‘ 


‘general calamity, and made the misfortunes of his country the means of en- 
riching himfelf; that he had preconcerted the project feveral months before 
with the bank, and that in order to engage the governors confent, he gave 
them private affurances of ppeing releafed from their engagement, if it fhould 
prove unfavourable. 
This attack on the character of Walpole was managed, in the Crafifman, 
and other antimmifterial writings +, with all the art and ftrength which 
could be fupplied by the fophiftry of Bolingbroke, and the wit of Pulteney. 
* The charge was alfo rendered’ more plaufible by the concurrence of Aiflabie, 
who, in conjunétion with fecretary Craggs, had been confidered as the prin- 
cipal manager of the bufinefs on the fide of government, and was prefen 
at the meeting in which the contra@ was figned. This heinous charge was 
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. Period III. an(wered by the minifter himéelf, and by the writers® in his intereft. Wirh- 

$730t01727- out entering into a tedious inquiry on this fulyeét, or attempting to juftify 
the conduct of Walpole in every particular, 1 fhall obferve, that on a candid 
review of the whole .controverfy, it appears that an accufation urged for the 
Jif time tourteen years after the fa&t, when it was impoffible for him to 
recollect all the circumftances, and to juftify every part of the trantaction, 
owas malicious in itfelf, and undeferving of creclit. It may be alfo remarked, 
that the affertions of Aiflabie, cannot be admitted as fair evidence in his own 
caufe; and that he falfely arraigned the minifter, may be implied frem a pri- 
vate letter + written in 1722, in which he frankly confeffed his own folly 
and weaknefs in promoting the South Sea {cheme, and expreffed, in the 
ftrongeft terms, Ins gratitude for the kindnefs and lenity fhewn to him by 
government, which he folely imputes to the interference of Walpole. 

In regard to the moft heinous part of the clrarge, that he had firlt induced 
the bank te accede to the agreement, and “ afierwayds releafed them from 
the obligation, when his own private purpofes were ferved ;"" the bank con- 
tract, it was anfwered, being precipitately drawn up in the midft of general 

, alarm and defpondency, and at the earneft importunity of the miniftry and 
South Sea directors, there could be no collufion betwixt him and the bank; 
and no blame could attach to him, becaufe the governors refufed to fulfil 
the terms of an agreement they had relu@antly acceded to, which if they had 
fulfilled, would have involved the bank and South Sea company in equal 
ruin. 

It muft not be omitted, that foon after the bank contract was drawn up, 
and the ingraftment {cheme had pafied, he was accufed of favouring the bank, 
in priference to the South Sea company, that he might fell out the money he 
had im the bank at an advanced price. But as in reply to this attack, he had 
publicly declared in the houfe of commons, he had not one penny in 
the bank at that junéture, but poffeffed a large Ttock in the South Sea com- 
pany, his opponents afterwards, in 1735, reverfed the accufation, and de- 
clared that he had adopted thofe meafures to favour the South Sea in prefer- 
ence to the bank, that he might fell out the money he had in that ftock at 
an advanced price. Thefe two contradiétory affertions deftroy each other, 
and prove the weaknels of both. 
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bay ent appointed Secretary of State on the Death of Earl Stanhope, and 

Walpole Fift Lord of the Treafury, on the Refignation of Sundeiland.—Sup- 

ports the Swedifh Subfidy—Affairs of Sweden to the Peace of Nyftadt— 

Domeflic Tranfactions—Commercial Regulations—Abolition of various Du- 

ties—Importation of Naval Stores encomaged.—Advancement of national 
Indufiry —Dean Tucker's Euloginm of Walpole. 


HE death of earl Stanhope, and the accufation of Sunderland, 

opened the way to the re-cflablifhment of Townfhend and Walpole 
in their former places : for although Sunderland had been acquitted by a con- 
fiderable majority, yet the public opinion was too unfavourable for hint to 
be continued in the office of firft lord of the treafury. The negotiation for 
fettling the new adminiftration had been ‘entrufted, by Devonfhire and 
Townfhend, to the management of Walpole; and it was not without great 
difficulty that Sunderland, who maintained the moft unbounded influence 
over the fovercign, had been induced, or rather compelled, to confent to the 
propofed arrangement, and particularly to rclinquith the difpofal of the fecret 
fervice money * ; but he at length acceded. Townfhend had been previoufly 
appointed fecretary of ftate on the death of Stanhope. Methuen was made 
comptroller of the houfehold, Walpole firft lord of the treafury and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and a new board, confifting of his confidgntial 
friends +, was nominated at his difcretion, 


Almoft the firft meafure of government which Walpole fupported in the , 


houfe of commons after his elevation, feemed to belie his conduct while in 
oppofition, for which he has been bitterly reproached by thofe writers who 
perceive no difference between oppofing a treaty before it is concluded, 
and fupporting the national honour by adhering to it when ratified. 

The death of Charles the Twelfth was the prelude to the pacification of 
the north; and chaflged the fituation of Sweden, and the fyftem of Englith 
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Period IIf. politics in that quarter. On that event, Charles Frederic duke of Holftcin 

IAAtOR 7a Gottorp, the fon of Hedwige, eldoft fifter of Charles, was the next heir; and 
if hereditary rig! lad prevailed, would have fucceeded to the throne, But 
the preponde: iting party in Sweden, efpoufed the pretenfions of Ulrica 
Elcancia, younvs (t fifter of the deceafed monarch, who was married to Fre- 
deric prince of Hefle Cail. i. 

The news of the hing’s death no fooner reached Stockholm, than the f{e- 
nite repaired to the apartment of Ulnca, and congratulated he: on her ac- 
ceffion to the throne *, 2t the fame time the new que.n declared her con- 
fent to renounce that ab/olute power which Charles the Eleventh had yefted 
in the crown, and which lad proved the fource of many calamutigs to Swe- 
den. Fler ritle was foon afterwards acknowledged by the army, in oppofi- 
fion to the 1emontt. ances of the duke of Holftein, who laid claim to the throne 
as his right by hercditary defcent ; and the pretenfigns of his rival were con- 
firmed by the tates, which affémbled at Stockholm‘on the 2oth of January 
1719. In that affembly, count’ Horn, a nobleman of great diflnétion and 
capacity, obferved in full fenate, and in the prefence of the queen, with 
whom he had concerted the decluation, that both Ulnca and her fifler 
Heduige had forfeited their title to the crown, becaule their marriages had 
-not been confirmed by the ftates. On the meeting of the ftates, Ulrica 
delivered a memorial, in which the diclaimed all pretenfions, and that the 
throne being vacant, they might proceed to ah election, On this formal 
renunciation, Ulrica Eleonora was elected by the ftates, and gave her 
confent to the new form of government, which rendered the sovereign 
of Sweden, from the moft abfolute, the moft limited monarch in Europe. 
The new queen, or rather the fenate, who pofleffed the whole power of go- 
vernment, had {uflicient occupation to deliver the countiy from the dread- 
ful fituatson to which it had been reduced by a war of twenty years, and to 
conglude terms of pacification with Hanover, Pruffia, Denmark, Poland, and 
Roffia. 

Before the death of Charles the Twelfth, a congrefs had been held in the 
Ifle of Aland, between the Swedifh and Proffian plenipotentiaries ; and had 
the Swedifh monarch lived, Baron Gortz could bave reconciled Peter and 
«Charles, both equally incen(ed againft George the Firft ; anda combined aimy 
of Swedes and Ruiffians, after conquering Norway, would have landed in 
‘Scotland for the purpofe of placing the Pretender on the throne of Great 
Britain. 5 

» Lagerbring Hit. de Suede, 
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“@n the death of Charles, George, though involved in difputes with Spain, Chapter 2a, 
yet fecure of the co-operation of France, difpatched Carteret and Baflewitz 1721 to 1728. 
to break up the congrefs of Aland, and to prevent the pacification between “=v 
Ruffia and Sweden, from a dread, left their union fhould render his media~ 
tion pnneceffary, and induce Sweden to decline confirming the ceffion ‘of 
Bremen and Verden. Carteret futceeded in his negotiation, and is ap- 
plauded, though not without regret, by the Swedith hiftorians *, for the 
confummate addrefs withtwhich he prevailed on Sweden to conclude a fe- 
parate peace with Hanover, which was followed by a {ubfidiary alliance with 
England, under the mediation and guarantee of France. 

i Before the pacification was finally concludéd, Sweden fuffered feverely for 

breakirlg off the congrefs of Aland. ‘The Danes took /Marftrand, the Gi- 
braltar of the north, and threatened Gotheborg. Forty thoufand Ruffians 

landed in*different parts of Sweden, and carried havock and deftrudtion into 

the kingdom, redficed eight towns, and above 1,300,villages to afhes +." 
The arrival of the Engkfh fleet put a temporary ftop to this invafion, and 

haftened the peace of Sweden with Hanover, Pruffia, and Denmark. . Car- 

teret, fupported by the prefence of an Englifh fleet in the Baltic, deluded 

Sweden t with promifes to affift in wrefting from Ruffia the conquered pro- 

vinces, and prevailed on her to confirm the ceffion of Brefhen and Verden to 

Hanover ; Stetin and the diftrict between the Oder and Plene, to Pruffia; 

to renounge the claims of exemption from the Sound dutigs, and to engage 

not to affift the-duke of Holftein, fhould he attempt the recovery of Sle{wic. 

Denmark gave back to Sweden Marftand, Stralfund, and the Ile of Wifmar 

for 600,000 rixdollars, relinquhed her alliance with Ruffia; and, as an 

imdemnification for the conquefts reftored, England and France gratified’ 
Denmark by guarantying Slefwic §. 

Peter, incenfed at thele treaties, which expofed him fingly to the uriited 
forces of Sweden and England, did not lofe courage, but continued his in- 
vafion of Swé#en, which the Englifh fleet could not prevent’; arrefted th¢ 
Englith merchants who were fettled in his, détminjgns, and his. refident ‘in 
London delivered a {trong memorial againft the ihfelent interpofition of 
Great Britain. é 

In confequence of the Ruffian invafion, Sweden had recourfe to England Proceedings 
fe ce. The king fent a fleet into the ‘Baltic, and applied to parlia- inPal 


ment. 
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Period I. ment for a fubfidy of £. 72,000, according to the terms {tipulated bythe 
fyaoto1727. treaty of alliance. The motion to make good thefe engagements was vio- 


June 9. 


Peace of 
Nyfindt, 


September, 


lently oppofed in the houfe of commons by Sir William Wyndham, Shippen, 

and lord Molefworth, who had long réfided in Denmark, and who publifhed 
~an excellent account of that kingdom. He ably contended, that the al- 
Jiance was contrary to former treaties with Denmark and Ruffia; that it was 
unjuft to infift that Peter fhould reftore his conquefts, while other princes re- 
tained the {poils of Sweden; and that the only equitable mode of proceed- 
ing, was for Proffia to reftore Stetin, and the elector of Hanover, Bremen and 
Verden; he artfully infinuated that thé claim to Mecklenburgh was one of 
the caufes which occafioned gh rupture with Ruffia; urged that England 
Ought not to intermeddle with thg affairs of the empire ; and that the pro- 
curing of naval ftores was the principal advantage of our trade to the Baltic. 

To thefe ftsong arguments”Walpole could only reply, that the fabfidy al- 
fowed to Sweden ang the nuiffion of the {quadron to the Baltic had been fti- 
pulated by former engagements, which, if not complied with, would affect the 
national honour. But the chief motive whigh induced the parliament to grant 
this fubfidy, was the declaration that another would not be demanded, as the 
preliminaries between Ruffia and’Sweden, were wholly fettled ; yet fo ftrong 
were the objection’ to the hoftilities againft Rulits, that the motion for the 
fubfidy was only carried by a majority of* 59 

Sweden deriving: no effectual aiftance’ ae England, was compelled to. 
receive the terms of peace dictated by Ruffia; and Peter, refufmg toaccept the 
mediation of a power which had offended him, granted, under the guarantec 
of France, the peace of Nyftadt?” Sweden-ceded to Ruffa Livonia, Eftho- 
‘nia, Ingria, part of Carelia, and the diftri& of Viborg in Finland. In retum, 
Peter reftored the remaining part of Finland, paid 2,000,006 rixdollars 
(é- fe0,000) as an indemnification for Livonia, and promifed not to inter- 
fere i in the domeftic concerns of Sweden. 

" During thefe tranfaétions, Ulrica Eleonora “had refigned®the crown in 
favour of her hufband Krederick the Firft, who purchafed his eleGion by 
confirming all limitatiéis of prerogative to which the queen fad confented. 
This transfer of the crown occafi many difcontents, increafed the. Hol- 
feein faction, gave to Peter the Great the means of grining a ftrong party in 
the fenate, and enabled him to foment the internal difcontents hegre, ay 
popular government ; it expofed tht coniitry to future confliés in the 
and entailed on the Britifh ailtiniftration, a feries of comtplicated and iff 
cult negotiations. 

* Journals+—Chandlec, 
Wilpole 
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Walpole had fcarcely fettled the bufinefs of the South Sea, and reftored Chapter 22, 
-public credit, when he turned his attention to trade and manufactures, and 1721 to 1722, 
gave a convincing proof of his liberal and exttnfve views. On being again 
placed at the head of the treafury, he found the foreign trade fhackled with 
nunrerous petty duties and impoverifhing taxes, which obftruéted the -expor- 
tation of our manufactures, and leffened the importation of the moft necef- 
dary commodities. Walpole framed the noble plan of abolifhing at once all 
thefe reftri€tions, and giving freedom to the moft valuable branches of our 
eternal and internal commerce. 

The {peech delivered from the throne at the opening of the feventh and 
laft feffion of this ever memorable parliament, in conformity to this plan, is 
juftly praifed by Uztariz *, an dininent Spanith writer, as a model of good 
fenfe and liberality of {pirit. It was drawn up by Walpole, and contains.the OAober 19, 
gfeat outlines of the falutary plan which he had formed for the extenfion of 1721+ 
trade, 

“ Jn this fituation of affairs, we fhould be extremely wanting to ourfelves, Bing 
if we neglected to improve the favourable opportunity which this general Peet. 
tranquillity gives us, of extending our comrerce, upon which thetriches’and 
grandeur of this nation chiefly depend. It is very obvious, that nothing 
would more conduce to the obtaining fo public a good, than to make the 
exportation of aur own manufaétures, and the importation of the commo-- 
dities ufed in the manufacturing of them, as practicable and as eafy as may 
be ; by this means, the balance of trade may be preferved in our favour, 
our’navigation incréafed, and greater numbers of our poor employed. 1 
mutt therefore recommend it to you, gentlemen’ of the Ifoufe of commons, 
to confider how far the duties upon thefe branches may be taken off, and 
replaced, without any violation of pwplic faith, or laying any new burthen 
upon my people. And I promife mnyfelf, thas by a due confideration of this 
matter, the produce of thofe duties, compared with the infinite advantages 
that will accrue to the kimgdqm by their being taken off, will be found fo 
inconfiderable, as to leave little room for any difficulties or objedtions. 

«The fupplying ourfelves With naval ftores upon terms the moft eafy and 
leafk pregarious, feems ‘highly to deferve the care and attention of parliament. 
Qur plantations ia ca naturally abound with moft of the proper ma- 
terials for this and ¢ffential part of our trade and maritime Strength; 
anid if by due-encouragement, we could be furnifhed from thence with thofe 
Eee, Sy eae to purchafe, and bring érorh foreign 
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countries, it would not only greatly contribute to the riches, influence, and 
power, of this nation, but, by employing our own colonies in this ufeful and 
advantageous fervice, divert. them from fetting up, and carrying on manufac- 
tures which directly interfere with thofe of Great Britain *.” 

In confequence of this recommendation, one hundred and fix articles of 
Britifh manufacture were allowed to be exported, and thirty-eight articles of 
raw materials to be imported duty free. : 

The other great object recomnyended in the fpeech, which regarded the 
importation of naval ftores from the American colonies, was: effected in tht 
fame feffions. It had long been a matter of complaint, that naval ftores, 
which were principally drawn from the Baltic, were clogged with numerous 
difficulties, and raifed to an enormous price. It was found, on inquiry 
into the commerce with Ruffia, Sweden, Denmark, and the Hanfeatic 
towns, that tle imports exceedéd-the exports to the amount of more thafy 
£+ 200,000 ; it was proved that fince the Ruflia company had cngroffed the 
trade to that country, the price of tar ‘had been doubled, and it was likewife 

‘notorious, that the fupplies of naval ftores might be prohibited, fhould 
England be at war with Ruffia, and the Czar, with a view to increafe 
his own navy, infift that naval ftores fhould only be exported in Ruffian 
veffcls. It was, an ebvious*remark, that fince thefe commodities were ne- 
ceflary for the navy, it was impolitic to be at the mercy of a foreign prince, 
efpecially as we might be fupplied from our own plantations on eafier terms, 
and in exchange for our own manufactures. Such were the motives which 
induced Walpole to countenance a bill for encouraging *the introduction of 
naval ftores, and gtanting bounties and premiums to the importers of them 
from our colonies in North America. 

* It is the obfervation of judicious yiter +, that the advancements which 
have been made in fhippings commerce, manufactures, and in all kinds 
of induftry, fince the paffing of this Taw, have been prodigious ¢ and it can- 
not be denied, even by the bittereft enemies ofthegninifter, that this national 
improyement was principally due to his: liberal and enlarged fpirit. He 
adds, “ I am perfuaded, that impartial pofterity will acknowledge, that if ever 
a ftatefan deferved well of the public, Sir Robert Walpole was that niin.” 
And yet none of the Englith Isiftorians have paid a dye tribute of applanfe 
to thefe beneficial exertions of mimifterial capacity; while fome of them gqter, 
with a tedious minutenefs, into a detail of foreign trapfaCtions,,and echo Ti 
‘od to the other the nevef failing topic of Hanoverian influence 5 whilt they 
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dwell with malignant pleafure on thofe parts “of his copduét, which in their Chapter was - 
opinion, prove the afcendancy of influence and corruption; while they re- r7axtorzaz. 
peat the {peeches apd reproaches of oppofition, they fuffemthefe falutary regula. “———*d 
tions, which ought to render the name of Walpole dear to every Eaglifhman, 

to be principally confined to books of rates and taxes, and only to be men- 

tioned by commercial writers. 

Although Sunderland had refigned all his official employments, yet-he fill jguence of 
retained his influence.at court;and never heartily coalefced with the new minif- Sunderland 
ters. He had obtained the appointment of lafd Carteret to be fecretary of ftate , a ci 
in the place of Craggs,-who died on the 16th of February, and the prefident- i 
fhip of the council fgr lord Carleton, in preference to the duke of Devon- 
fhire, who was fup, d by all the influence of Townfhend and Walpole. 

He fomented a divifion in the cabinet, and carried (everal points in oppofi- 
tion to the other members. 

~Dhe conduct of Sunderland, at this period, is involved in fo much myftery, 4, yflery of 
as to leave his character open to every fufpicion. It is impoffible to afcertain pis beatae 
to what fatal purpofe he meant to employ his afcendancy over his fovereign, 

-or to What extremes he might have been driven by his difguft againft the 
prince of Wales ; he intrigued with theTories, and * made overtures to bifhop 
Atterbury. He propofed, at a time when the ferment occafioned by the 
South Sea fchéme was at its extreme height, to diffolve the parliament, 
and induced the king to fanétion his views, by perfuading him that there 
was not money enough in the treafury to fecure the return of a Whig 
majority, and that the Tories, under his influence, would fcreen the 
projectors of the South Sea, and fupprefs all inquiry on the fubje&t. But 
this dangerous and infidious propofal was oversruled by. the fagacity and 
intrepidity of;.Walpole, whgtseprefented the extreme er and impo- 
licy of the meafure, and toak.on himfelf the charge of finding the fums 
neceflary to fupport the Whig majority +. Sunderland did not dare to 
avow any intimate conne@jon with, os preference of thé Tories, and was 
obliged to yield to thefe arguments and affurances ; but the: Pretender and 
the ites certajply, at thisjtime, entertained the moft, fanguine hopes, 
Sunderland, ,great favourite with them and the Tories, his health 
was ecg drank f:by shem, and they affected tp be fecure of attaihing, by 
hy means, the agpomplifhment of their withes. 

ype all the Services nh po a to his coun- 
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commons, could expjate the crime of having fuperfeded that ambitious and 
domineering minifter atthe head of the ¢reafury, who dreaded his abilities and 
popularity, and whé fiw im him a ‘rivtl not unlikely to fupplant him i the 
canfidence ‘end favour of the’ fovereign. Sunderland, jealous of his growing 
power, ‘determined either to remove him from his fituation in the houfe of 
commons, or again tq obtain his difmiffion. Under the femblance af favour, 
he reqtiefted the king to create himepoftmafter general for life; a lucra+ 
tive office, which if he had recciyed would have incapatitated him from a 
feat in parliament, and if he refufed, would fubje¢t him to the refentment 
of his fovereign. Contrary, however, to his expectatigns, George inquired 
if Walpole hgd defired it, or was acquainted with it: Sunderland replied in 
the negative : “ then” returned the king, “ do not make’him the offtr, I parted 
with him once againft my inclination, and J will never part with him again 
as long as he is willfhg to ferveme *.” This unexpected demur fufpended 
the defigns of Sunderland ; and his death, which happened on the 19th f 
April 1722, prevented his attempts toremove Walpole, which, confidering his 
influence and afeendancy, might have pen finally fuccefsfiul. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD: 
(722-1723. 


Meeting of the ixew Parliament —sAtte bury ssPlot.—Memoirs—Bill of Pains 
and Penalties—Condu& in Exile.—Deat! ‘ax on the Eftates of Roman 
Catholics, and Nogn-jurors. 


HE parliament, in purfustce ofthe opipion of Walpole, was nos dif+ 
fotved until the roth of Marth, sfew days before i would have died'a 
natural death. The new parliament affembied'on theagtttpfOdober; and it 
foon appeared, that the pfomnifeof Walpole to ébtdin a majority of Whigs 


+ During the fermenr off Hettigs,: & which bithep“At- 
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fpeech, it became the firft abject, which engaged the attention of the, legifla- 
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tufé. As Welpole, from his fituation and intelligence, procured the garlieit Chapter 33. 
information of this confpiracy, and took an aétive fhare ip the profedition, 17802723. 
I fhall throw together’a few anecdotes of pifhop* Atterbury, and add Macon 
fuch new information as can be derived from the ‘Orford and Walpole Pa- 

pers. - - 

Francis Atterbury was born at Middleton, near Newport Pagnel, in Buck- Account of 
inghambhire, in 1662. ‘He receiyed his education at Weftminfter {chool, Aterbury. 
and was from thence elected {tudent of Chrift Church College Oxford. At 
both places* ke\took indefatigable pains in improving himfelf, and at a very 
early period, was diftinguithed for the clogance of his tafte, and his knowledge 
of claffica® fiterature, which he difplayed in a Latin verfion of Dryden's 
Abfalom arid Achitophel, and a tranflatien of fome odes of Horace. In the 
24th year of his age he proved his talents in controverfial writing, by vindi- 
eating Martin Luther, in a publication, which inducéd Burnet to rank him 
among thofe eminent divines who had fignalifed themfelves by ‘their admir- 
able defences of the Proteftant religion. On taking orders, he acquired 2 
high reputation by‘his talent in preaching, and by fupporting, againft Hoadly 
and' Wake, ,the doétrines of the high church. Bred ‘up in Tory principles, 
he wrote in favour of paflive obedience, and difplayed fo much Jearning and 
ingenuity, that he was chofen prolocutor of the lower houfe of convocation, 
and chiefly managed the affairs in that affembly. A fimilarity of opinion 
induced hjm warmly to efpoufe the caufe-of .his friend Sacheverel, and he is 
fuppofed to have had the principal fhare in drawing up the mafterly de- 
fence which the’ doctor delivered at his trial, He was firft patronifed by 
Sir Jofeph Trelawney, bifhop of Exeter; appointed by the Tory admini- 
ftration of queen Anne, dean 6f Chrift church, and, in 713, advanced, at 
the recommendation of the earl of Oxford, to the bifhopric of Rochefter 
and- deanery of Weftminfter. At, that period he was im fuch high eftimae 
tion with the queen and’ miniftry, that he was not unfrequenthy confulted én 
points of the mot i importarice 5 he was always inimical to th€*fucceffion of 
the Hahoyer line, and on the death of queen Anne, was accufed, by Har- 
court, of having offeted to affift at the proclamation of the Pretender, in his. 
lawn fleeves} and ond and Bolingbroke declined taking any vigor- 
ous ftep, is reported 6 to! exclaimed, ‘§ Never was a better canle loft for 
want of fpirit.” Fe. ‘pidhet a he was involved in the fchemes of Boling 

oats : hat riffhifter ,* {oorafter the queen's death, proves 
the gxtre e te} in him. 

‘On the » aceefBon of Gedmge the Firft, he received evrlént marks of cold- 
nef from the new fovereigny and on the breaking out of the rebellion, gave 
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an igpance of'hisGifeffeGion, by tefufitg to fign the declaration of thebi 
fhops, in favour of the crown. He “uniformly employed his great elggnencr 
‘in the houfe of lords, in 1 oppofing the meafures of government, and: in draw. 
ing up the moft violent 'protefts. Atterbury was of a réftlefs afpiring temper 
and eager to obtain the higheft honours of the church, which he would cer- 
tainly have acquired, had not queen Anne died.. The attive part which he 
had taken during her reign, againft the fweceffiai the houfe of Brunfwick, 
and his uniform oppofition’ to the governme' the new fovereign, pre- 
cluded him from all expeGtations of promotion.» But when Sunderland 
courted the Tories, and made overtures to him as tg the leader of the dif- 

affected party, his condu& was fo equivofal, that his friends * repffached him 
with having deferted his principles ; and his enemies did not hefitate afferting 
that he had engaged in a con{piracy againft the government, becaufe his de- 
mand of the bithoprick of Winchefter was rejected. There feems, however, to 
be no foundation for thefe reflections; it is probable, that in liftening tothe 
overtures of Sunderland, he conceived hopes, that the minifter was inclined to 
promote the caufe of the Pretender, and that Sunderland was dyped by 
him, rather than that“he was duped by Sunderland. And if we may judge 
from the inflexibility of his character, there is reafon to believe that he rejected 
all offers of promdtion, and was never inclined to defert his party +. 

It appears from Sir Luke Schaub’s correfpondence from Paris {, that the 
firft intimation of the cén{piracy in which he was engaged, came from the re- 
gent duke of Orleans, to whom the agents of the Pretender communicated 
the plot, in hopes of receiving affiftance from him, and that he betrayed them 
to the king of England.  - 

Tn confequence of his full conviction of the truth and danger of the con- 
{piracy, Walpole took a very aétive hare in. conducting the profecution ; 
He firft mentioned it to the houfe, when the bill for fafpending the ha- 
eas corpus act was oppofed, and a motion made to limit its duration 
to fix’ montti This motion being Strongly and,ably fgcondtd, feemed on 
therpoint of being carried, when Walpaleriaid | beforé the honfe fome parti- 
culars of the confpiracy ; he faid, “ That thidwWicked defign wis formed 2bout 
Chriftmas lait; that the ere) at a tattte ae to fome 
potentates abroad, for an spi: that being pope's 
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theit’ firft attempt was to Have been the feizing. pf the bank, the exchgquer, 
arid other’ places where the public money was lodyed : that’atthough govern- 
ment had undoubted informations of this plot ever fince May‘laft; no per~ 
fons had been apprehended, becaufe there being theh two terms coming or 
tégether, they would have had the benefit. of the Aabeas corpus att, and their 
arreft was deferred till the long vacation.” He added, “ That the traiterous 
defigns againft his majefly’s perfon and government’ had been projecting 
ever fince the death of the late queen; and evident proofs would ap- 
pear that there had been a mcetimg of fome confiderable perfons, one of 
whom was not far off, wherein it had been propofed to proclaim the Preten- 
der at the Royal Exchange ; that an exact account of this deteftable com 
{piracy would, in due time, he laid before parliament.” He concluded, by 
obferving, “ that although it was true, that the habeas corpus aét had never be- 
fore been fufpended for above fix months; yet, as thes lords had made this 
fufpenfion for a whole year, if the commons fhould propofe any alteration, it 
might occafion a differe&ce between the two houfes, which, at this time of 
jealoufy and danger, might be attended with bad effects in forcign courts.®." 
Accordingly the bill was carried by a majority of 246 againft 193. 

Bills of pains and penalties having been paffed again{t the inferior agents, 
Plunket, Kelly, and Layer, that’ of the bifhop became the objeét of general 
attention. In confequence of the report of the committee, a bill was brought 
into the houfe of commons, for fubjecting him to banifhment and depri- 
vation. On receiving a copy of the bill, he wrote a letter to the fpeaker, 
requiring to have the affiftance of counfel and folicitors in making his de- 

+ fence, which was granted. Having obtained this indulgence, he laid before 
the houfe of iords, a petition, ftating that, by an order of their houfe, no 
Jord might appear by counfel before the houfe of commons, that he was 

under great difficulties how to aét, and requefting their directions. It was 
aorta ‘thoved, “ That the bithop being a lord of parliament,"ought not: 
to anfwer, or make his defence by counfel, or otherwife, in the houfé of com- 
mons, ty a bill there, depending.” This motion hpege o an argument of 
fome length, which was terniifiated by the obfervation of the duke of Whar 
ton, “ That fhe bifhop having already applied-to the houfe’of ebrtinions/ in‘ 

a letter to their {peaker, for counfel, it was prepofterous now for him-to pray 
the lords not to give him leave to be heard befgre the comrnons, ‘which was 
the dyift of Hf petition." And"upon a fecond queftion, leave was given for 

im to be heard by his counfel, or otherwifé, as hé might think proper. “Left, 
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Perlod IIT, thusto his own difcretion, on the day he was expected to have made his defence, 
17#0101727- he fenta letter to the {peaker, ftating, “* That he fhould decline giving that 


gth. 


ayth May. 


‘Ws papular 
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houfe any trouble, contenting himfelf with the opportunity, if the bill went 
‘@n, of making his defence before another, of which he had the honour te be 
amember.” The bill having paffed the commons, was fent up to the lords, 
and on the 6th of May, he was brought to the bar to make his defence ; he 
made a long and artful fpeech himfelf, and his counfel, Sir Conftantine 
Phipps and Mr. Wynne, difplayed great zeal and ability ; but the bill finally 
paffed the eae and received the royal affent *. 

The con{piracy in which Atterbury was concerned; and for which he was 
exiled, has fhared the fate of many other plots which have not been carried 
into execution. It was at the time credited by one party, and difbelieved by 
the other ; and even fubfequent writers have, according to their principles, 
confidered it as real pr pretended. The public opinion of the minifter is. 
fufficiently known from the aétive part which he took in difcovering and 
counteraéting the zonfpiracy, and his private opiniow is detailed in a confi~ 
dential letter which he wrote to his brother Horace, then enyoy at the 
Hague; about three months before Atterbury was arrefted +. 

It would be needles as well as tedious to canvals the principal arguments 
for or againft bifhop Atterbury. It will be fufficient to obferve that the proofs. 
of his guilt, though not derived from pofitive, but from circumftantial and 
‘prefumptive evidence, were as ftrong asthe nature of the cafe would admit of ; 
confidering the early period at which the plot was difcovered, and the 
great art and talents of the culprit, they were fuch as to ftamp on the im- 
partial mind, the moft indelible conviction. —_It was indeed a ftrong proof 
of the lenity of government, that a bill of attainder was not brought in againft 
him, and that he was only punifhed_ with deprivation and banifhment, 

The commitment of the bifhop of Rochefter to the Tower, had occafioned 
great clamours. Under pretence of his being afflicted with the gout, he 
was publigy prayed } for in moft of the churches of London and Weftmin- 
fter, und a-print of him was circulated, in which he was reprefented Jooking 
through the gate of a prifon, and holding in this hand a portrait of arch- 
hifhop cee ge with fome verfes, comnfiferating his, fituatioh, and calling him 

we ee anne es - “a fecond Laud, - 
“ Whofe chriftian courage nothing fears but God.” 
° ~ 
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It was alfo apprehended, that his removal on board the thip which was to Chapter 25, 
convey him into banifhment, would have been the fignal of infurrection, but ty¢storyss' 
no tumults took place. Walpole, in’a letter to Townfhend, dated Whitchall, —<“~——~ 
June 20,1723, thus {peaks of his embarkatior’ : : : 

“ The late bifhop of Rochefter went away on Tuefday, The croud 
that attended him before his embarkation was not more than was expected ; 
but great numbers of boats attended him to the fhip's fide, Nothing very 
extraordinary, but the duke of Wharton’s behaviour, who went on board the 
yeffel with him; and a free converfation betwixt his holinefs and William- 
fon *; with menaces of a day of vengeance.” = 

Many reports have been circulated concerning the feverity with which 
Atterbury was treated in the Tower; but upon a candid examination of the 
fadts alledged by the bifhop and his friends, we have no reafon to imagine 
that he underwent more rigour than a ftate prifoner accufed of a trea- 
fonable confpiracy ufually meets with. The following inftance of lenity 
is not generally known. He was arrefted in Auguft 1722: The ar- 
ticles of impeachment were brought into the houfe the 23d of March 
1723, pafleddhe houfe of commons on the gth of April; he {poke in his 
own defence on the 6th of May, and on the 27th, the king gave his royal 
affent to the bill of. pains and penalties. During the interval between his 
impeachment and ¢ondemnation, {everal chapters were permitted to be held, 
under his aufpices as dean of Weflminfler, and the fubdean was allowed 
to ad as his proxy. During the month of May, not lefS than eight chap- 
ters were held for figning leafes, and on the 3rft, it was agreed “ That 
the leafe of the mang of Penfham be aow fealed and lie in the chapter 
clerk's hands as an ¢fcrole, till the bills he has.fent up for the fines are due 
and paid, this being the laft chapter likely to be held till another dean be 
made, and that the prefent dean have his proportion of the fine +." | This 
unufual mode of proceeding, by which a very confiderable fine was, "before 
payment, referved for Atterbury, was entirely owing to the connivance, if not 
to the interference of government? for it is a well known fact, that the bifhop 
of Rochefter had offended the chapter by his overbearing behaviour. 

Atterbury received the tribute ws applaufe from the firft poets of his time: Highly, 
Swift, Pope, and Gay have not omitted to pay high encomiums to his talents oe by 
and learning, Gay obferves, in his Epiftle to Pope, 5 

“ See Roghefter approving nods his head, 
* And ranks one modern with the mighty dead.” 
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Pope, in his Epilogue ta the Satires, defcribes his unfhaken firmnefs and 
refignation in the hour of profecution : 


« How pleafing Atterbury’s fofter hour; 
« How fhines his foul unconquer’d in the Tower.’” 


Pope and Swift kept’ up a conftant correfpondence with him during his 
exile, and alwafs expreffed the higheft fentiments of veneration and re(pe&t 
for his charaétér. Pope, ih particular, almoft idolifed his banifhed friend, 
and was fully convinced of his honour and integrity, and that he was of a 
mind too noble to be led by the fpirit of vengeance to cabal againft his 


country, 
How ignorant Pope was of his real character, and how much Atterbury. be- 


‘ied his admirable portrait of a good and wile man in exile ", neither acting 


from a principle of refentment, ‘or impelled by revenge, was proved by his 
fubfequent condu&. He had no fooner landed on the Continent, than he threw 
himfelf into the fervice of the Pretender, and became the principal agent of 
his affairs, firft at Bruffels, and afterwards in France. 

The advocates of Atterbury have in vain endeavoured to deny or palliate 
this faét; and to imprefs a belief that he never attempted to excite a re- 
bellion in England ; and that for the purpofe of avoiding folicitations from 
the Jacobites, he quitted Paris, and went to Montpelier in 1728, where he 
refided above two years +: but the contrary is proved from the moft un- 
queftionable evidence, from his private correfpondence with the rebels in 
‘Scotland, in 1725, publifhed by Sir David Dalrymple ; from the repeated 
accounts tranfmitted by Horace Walpole, during hi#¥ embafly at Paris ; from 
‘the information of {pies, who difcovered his cabals, and from the corre- 
{pondence between him and his fon-in-law Mr. Morice, of which extraéts 
are given in the fecond volume. It appears alfo; from his own account ft, 
that he quitted managing the affairs of the Pretender in 1728, from aga 
and not from principle. 

In fact, Atterbury was of too afpiringa temper to act a *fecondary 
he expeéted to have been the principal manager of the cabals in Fane anita 
have been employed in carrying on the correfpondence with the difaffeéted in 
England. But on finding that lord Mar and Dillon were more trufted than 


*® Letter from Pope to Atterbury, Pope’s, . ¢ Letter from Biduep Anesbury to Mr. Mo- 
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Bimfelf, be endeavoured to undermine their influence With this vj .. 
fered into cabals with Murray and Hay, whofe wife was! Rha maha he en 
and the caufe that his confort, the princefs Maria Clementina, had reseed fie 
to a convent, and publicly demanded! a feparation. Although Atterbury was 
{eandalifed at the Pretender’s inconfiftent conduét, and difgufted with the 
influence of Hay, yet he meanly condefcended to join in intrigues with him 
and Murray, juftified the Pretender, reviled his confort, and prediéted that 
fhe would repeat of her in‘h{cretion when her hufband was reftored to the 
throne of his anceftors, which event his fanguine expectation again led him 
to coufider as not far diftant. He had no fooner fucceeded in deftroying 
the influence of Mar and Dillon, than he became jealous of Hay and 
Murray, reviled the Pretender, juftified his confort, and retired from Paris, 
expreffing @ conviction that the follies and vices of his attainted fovereign ex- 
veluded all hopes of effectually ferving him, During his refidence at Mont- 
pellier, he affeéted a love of retiremént, and a fondnels for the calm pleafures 
of a country life; but in the midft of thete philotophical reveries he did not 
relinquifh his, cabals for fupplantimg Hay and Murray, and aficr a year’s 
continuance at Montpellier, returned to Paris for the purpofe of completing 
his {cheme *. 

At this period his conduct was remarkable for duplicity: for while he 
feemed abforbed in projeéts for obtaining the afcendancy in the court of the 
Pretender, he was looking forwards to England with fond expectations of an 
at of grace. Soon after his return to Paris, he held frequent conferences in 
the Bois de Boulogne, with the Duchefs of Buckingham, natural daughter of 
James the Second, for the oftenfible purpofe of giving her advice concerning 
the education of her'fon. The real objedt of thefe conferences was not 
difcovered until her arrival.at Rome, when fhe prevailed on her brother to 
remove Hay and Murray, and inveft Atterbury, with the principal manage- 
ment of his affairs in France. His fanguine expectations foon led him to 
anticipgte the fall of Sir Robert- Walpole, whom he always confidered as the 
gfeateft fupport of the reigning family ; and whofe difgrace, he thought, 
would be followed by the afcendancy of the Jacobite party in England, and 
the reftoration of the Stuarts +. - a 

Notwithftanding his*boafted philofophy, Atterbury paffed his time in exile, 
im a manner which reflects no credit on the firmnefs of his mind, or the purity 
:of his principles, Tho reftleffnefs of his temper, his afpiring ambition, his 
sonftgnt cabals, his anxious defire (o return, the narrownefs of his income, com- 
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pared with hia former opefence, and the continual defection of his partizans in 
England, prep! upon a mind like his, fed with hopes which were conitantly 
diftppvinted, and ftung with fefentment which could not be gratified. His 
fituation was embittered by the ill conduct of his fon, and by the death of 
Ahis beloved daughter Mrs. Morice, who expired in his arms, and of which 
fad event he has given a pathetic account ina letter to Pope. He died at 
Paris, on the 15th of February 1741, in the 7oth year of his age. 

One faét highly honourable to him, ought not to be omutted ; he re- 
mained, at all times, true to the Proteftant religion, and regular in the per- 
formance of its duties. He reprobated with warmth, the condu& of the 
«uke of Wharton, lord North and Grey, and others, who had facrificed their 
eeligion with a view to obtain the Pretender’s favour ; he even quarrelled with 
the Duke of Berwick, who propofed giving a Catholic preceptor to the young 
duke of Buckingham, and ufed his influence over the duchefs, to place none 
but Proteftants about the perfon of her fon. 

A hort time before his death, Atterbury was alarmed, Icft his papers 
fhould fall into the hands of governmeat, and that their contents fhould en- 
danger fome of his correfpondents. Several of the moft fecret he deftroyed,and 
with a view to fecure the remainder, he applied to the Englifh embaflador, lord 
Waldegrave, to affix his {eal on them, that they might be deliv to his exc- 
cutors*, But lord Waldegrave declined this delicate exertion of his diploma- 
tic privilege, alledging that Atterbury was not intitled to the rights ofa British 
fubject, His motives for this refufal were derived from an unwillingne(s to 
place himfelf in the embarraffing fituation of receiving orders from his own 
court, to deliver up the confidential depofit of an exile. Atterbury then ap- 
plied to the French goverment, but fome difficulties arifing, he withdrew 
his folicitation, and died before he had made awefieCtual arrangement. On 
his death, John Sample, a {py in the pay of government, who lived in 
habits of intimacy with the bifhop, endeavoured to obtain poffeffion of the 
papers, for the oftenfible purpole of fending them to the Pretender; .but the 
friends of the deceafed interpofed; the papers were fent to the Scots Col. 
lege, and the feal of office affixed. Morice, his fon-in-léw and executor, 
objained all thofe which related to family affairs, and the remainder wese 
left in the college. On his return to England, his papers were feized, and 
Morice was examined before the privy counfel. Several of thefe docu- 
ments, with the marks of office, are pteferved among the Orford papers; 
they contain part of the comefpondente between the bithop and his {on-in- 
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Jaw, feveral mifcellancous articles in Atterbury’s hand-writifg, and fome Chapter 23, 

letters from William Shippen, relating to the charaéter of Hampden, in 1720t01725, 
Clarendon's, Hiftory, which Oldmixon accufed Atterbury, bifhop Smal- —“—/" 
tidge and Dr, Aldrich, of having interpolated, to which accufation the 

bifhop publithed a fatisfactory anfwer®. From thefe papers a feleCtion of 

the moft curious articles is given in the correfpondence. 

The bifhop's body was conveyed to England, for the purpofe of being inter- Buried in 
red in Weftminfter Abbey. On its way the hearfe was ftopped, and his coffin oo 
opened, which occafioned a great outcry again{t the miniflers, as if their ven- 
geance continued to purfue him even after death ; but it foon appeared that 
this indignity proceeded from the cuftom-houfe officers, who had informa- 
tion that a confiderable quantity of brocades, and other prohibited goods, was 
concealed in the coffin. This {earch being effected, the hearfe was fuffered to 
proceed without moleftation, and the body, after feme difficulty, was buried 
in Weftminfter Abbey. 

Soon after the fufpenfion of the habeas corpus act, Walpole introduced Tax on Roe 
a bill for raifing £. 100,000, by laying a tax on the eflates of Papifts, which man Catho- 
was afterwards extended to all Non-jurors. The liberal (pirit of the prefent "* 
age, copdemns a meafure which tended to increafe the difaffection of a large Beyiate 
body of fubjeéts, and which the arguments advanced by the minifter in its 
favour were calculated only to palliate, but could not juftify. Foi on being, 
urged by feveral members, and particularly by Onflow, who declared his 
abhorrence of perfecuting any fet of men becaufe of their religious opinions, 

Walpole reprefented “ the great dangers incurred by this nation fince 
the reformation, from the conftant endeavours of Papifts to fubvert our 
happy conftitution and the Proteftant religion, by the moft cruel, violent, 
and unjuftifiable methods; that he would not take upon him to charge 
any particular perfon among them, with being concerned in this horrid con-- 
{piracy : That-it was notorious that many of them had been engaged in the — eyes, 
Prefton rebellion, and fome were executed for it ; and the prefent plot was- 
contrived at Rome, and countenanced in popifh countries; that many of the 
Papifts were not only well-withers to it, but had contributed large fums for 
fo nefarious a purpofe, and therefore be thought it put reafonable they thould 
bear an extraordinary fhare of the expences to which they had fubje&ted the 
nation +”. ‘Whatever opinions may be formed of this meafure, according to 
the flri€t rules of thearetical juitice, the policy was unqueflionable. This 
inftance, of rigour effeétually difcourayed the Papifts from continuing their 
attempts againft the government, and operated as a conftant check on the 
turbulent fpirit of the Non-jurons. 


"s The bine; *s Vindication is printed i 's E; Corres Nichols, 
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‘CHAPTER THE ‘TWENTY-FOURTH: 


I723.—1724. 


Halpole's Son made a Peer—Charatter, Views, ‘and Tntrigues of, Carteret— 
Struggle in the Cabinet for Pre-eminence- —Contep Sor continuing or removing 
‘Sir Luke Schaub—Mifion of Horace Walpole to Paris. —Death of the Duke 
of Orleans. —Succefsful Efforts of Townjhend and Walpole-—Schaub recalled, 
Horace Walpole nominated Embaffador—Change in the minifiry ; Carteret ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland —Uuanimity in Parliament.—IlValpole made 
Knight of the Bath and Garter. 


N this year the king rewarded the fervices of Walpole, by creating his fon 

apeer. Hitherto it had been cuftomary for thofe who were intrutted with 
the chief direétion of affairs, to be placed in the houfe of lords; and the 
fame diftin&tion had been offered by the king to him; but’ confcious 
that his talents were beft-calculated for the houfe of commons, and that his 
confequence would foon decline if he was called to the upper houle, he waved 
the dignity for himfelf, but accepted it for his fon, who was ereated baron 
of Walpole, in the county of Norfolk. The patent takes notice of this cir- 
cumftance in a manner highly honourable to the minifter: “* Our moft be- 
loved and moft faithful counfellor, Robert Walpole, firft commiffioner of the 
treafary, with the affiftance of other felect perfons, and chancellor of our 
exchequer, having highly recommended himfelf to our royal fayour, by his 
many fervices to us, to*our honfe, and to his own country, we Wid not think 
him unwertby to be advanced to the nk of the peers of this realm; but 
though he rather chufes to merit the higheft titles than to wear them; we have 
however thought fit, in order to ennoble his fatnily, to confer on the fon the 
honour due to the father, aid to raife to the pecrage Robert Walpole, junior, 
efquire, &c*, oy 

‘The deaths of Stanhope and Sunderland feemed to remove all obftacles to 
the power of Townfhtnd and Walpole, who now became the great leaders of 
the Whigs, and being fteiétly united both in blocd and interelt, concentered 
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in themfelves the. favour of the crown, and the confidence of their party. 
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Yet notwithftanding thefe aufpicious-appearances, their authority was by no 1798101734. 


means eftablifhed-on a firm foundation ; for befides the oppofition, they had 
to ftruggle againft lord Carteret, who covered, under the appearance of devo- 
tion and friendfhip, inimical defigns, and united great talents with the moft 
alpiring ambition. 

John lord Carteret, was fon of George lord Carteret, by lady Grace, 
daughter of John, the laft carl of Bath, of the line of Granville... He was 
bérn in 1690, and fucceéded his father in the title when he was only in the 
fifth year of his age; he was educated at Weftminfler fchool, and removed 
from thence to Chrift Church college Oxford. He made fuch an extradrdi- 
nary progrefs in his claflical ftudies as induced Swift to reproach him, in his 
humourous ftile of panegyric, with having carried away from Oxford, more 


Greek, Latin, and philofophy than becamea perfon of his rank*. To claffi-’ 


cal erudition he united a knowledge of the modern languages, and every 
{pecies of polite literature. He had no fooner taken his feat in the houfe of 
pecrs, than he diftinguithed himfelf by an ardent zeal for the Proteftant fuc- 
ceffion, and on the acéeffion of George the Firft was appointed lord of the 
bed-chamber. $ , 

On the fchifm of the Whig miniftry, in 1717, he attached himfelf to Sunder- 
land ; was appointed, in 1719, embaflador extraordinary at Stockholm, can- 
cluded the peace between Swéden, Hanover, and Pruffia, which finally annexed 
Bremen and Verden to the electorate of Hanover ; and mediated a reconcilia- 
tion between Sweden and Denmark. Soon after his return to England, he 
was promoted, on the death of Craggs, to the poft of fecretary of {tate for 
the Southern department, and divided in the cabinet with Sunderland and 
‘Stanhope, to whom he owed his elevation, againft Townfhend and Walpole, 
He was ‘efteemed one of the moft eminent {peakers in the houfe of lords, for 
dignity of manner, propriet9 ofelocution, and force of argument, although his 
dition was often cenfured as too flosid and metaphorical. He acquired great 
favour with the king, by his capacity for bufinefs and -indefatigable applica- 
tion; by his perfect knowledge of foreign affairs ; by the facility with which he 
converfed in French, Italian, and Spanifh, and by an acquaintance with the 
German, which he ftudied with a view to ingratiate himfelf {till farther with 
his fovereign. : 

On the death'of Stnderland, he feems to have hefitated whether he fhould 
form, in conjunétion with Cadogan and Carleton, a party feparate from that 
of Townthend and Walpole, or coalefce with thof minifters. He was more 
_ © Vindication of Lord Carteret, from the charge of favouring none but Tories, Swift's Works, 
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particularly ufeful at thisjun@ture, becaufe he had fucceeded to the influence 
which earl Stanhope poffeffed in the cabinet of Verfailles, by means of du 
Bois, who was gratified with a large penfion, and who had been raifed, by the 
artful management of the earl of Stair, to the office of minifter. for foreign 
affairs. Du Bois was no fooner nominated,to this poft, than he contrived to 
appropriate to himfclf the management of the moft fecret tranfactions, All 
affairs of importance pafled through his hands alone; and the members of 
the refpective councils were difmiffed *. Stair, who had conducted the ne- 
gotiations at Paris with great addrefs, having quarrelled with Law, who 
then direéted the affairsof finance, and in conjunction with du Bois go- 
verned the regent, Stanhope himfelf repaired to Paris, aud arranged in 
perfon with the regent and du.Bois, the plan of future intercourfe and cor- 
refpondence. Stair was recalled, and fucceeded by Sir Robert Sutton +. 
The failure of the Miffiffippi fcheme, which reduced France to a ftate of 
bankruptcy, and the difgrace of Law, increafed the afcendency of du Bois, 
and his nomination to the archbifhopric of Cambray, was furthered by the 
expref3 interpofition of George the Firft }. 

On the death of earl Stanhope, du Bois was under great alarm, left the 
new minifters fhould not treat him with the fame confidence ; and was fully 
aware that his credit with the regent would ceafe, if the good underftanding 
which had been recently maintained between England and France fhould be 
diminifhed. He was, however, foon undeceived ; lord Townthend, the new 
fecretary of ftate, expreffed his refolution in @ letter § to du Bois, of maine 
taining the friendfhip between the two kingdoms, and paid particular com 
pliments to him, as the perfon who had firft promoted and concluded the 
alliance, which had been fo highly beneficial to both parties. 

On the death of Craggs, and the removal of Sunderland, the apprehen- 
fions of du Bois were again revived and increafed by the reports of difunion 
in the Britith cabinet, and by exaggerated accoumts of the defperate ftate of 
affairs in England, from the failure of the South Sea fcheme j the regent alfo 
experienced the ill effeéts of thefe rumours, fram the violent oppofition made. 
to his meafures by the parliament of Paris, in conjunttion With thofe who 
confidered the alliance with England as no lefs difhonourable than detri- 
mental, . For the purpofe of removing thefe alarms, Sir Luke Schaub was 
deputed to Paris by Carteret. Schaub was a native of Bafil, and hed been 
ithe confidential fecretary of earl Stannope, through whom his firft corre. 
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fpondence and conneéctions with du Bois had been principally conduéted. Chapter 24, 
On the reconciliation with Spain, in 1719, he had been fent to Madrid, *79storgs4. 
where he remained till the arrival of William Stanhope, afterwards earl of tomy 
Harrington. Soon after his return to England, he repaired to Hanover, and 

was employed by earl Stanhope jn keeping up the harmony * between the 

two courts, and difpelling the doubts and fufpicions which occafionally pre- 

vailed on both fides. On the death of Stanhope, he was confidered by Gar- 

teref as the fitteft perfon to repair to Paris. 

The arrivat of Schaub gave great fatisfaction to du Bois, who placed no 
reliance on Sir Robert Sutton; and who exprefféd a conviction, thay he 
fhould not Jong maintain his credit with the regen if the confidence which 
that prince had hitherto repofed on the king of England fhould be deftroyed, 
Schaub eafily convinced the regent of the king’s {teadinefs to his former en- 
gagements, and thus fupported the authority of du Bois. Sutton was foon 
afterwards recalled, Schaub folely managéd the affairs of England, and his 
influence increafed, as du Bois was fucceffively created, by the interpofition 
of England, cardinal and prime minifter. During thefe tranfactions, Schaub 
became the channel through whom the cabals of the Jacobites, and the in- 
trigues of Atterbury were communicated to the Britith cabinet. 

Du Bois transferred his devotion to Carteret, as the minifter who was fup- 
ported by Sunderland, and who boafted that he had fucceeded to the influ- 
ence as well as to the principles of Stanhope: Schaub defcribed him as the 
perfon who principally direéted foreign affairs ; and the friendfhip of du Bois, 
whofe good-will at this period was highly prized, increafed the confequence 
and promoted the intereft of Carteret. 

On the death of Sunderland, du Bois offered, through Schaub, to ufe his 
intereft with Gébrge the Firft in favour of Carteret, but ftrongly advifed 
him to coalefce with Townfhend and Walpole, becaufe he would on one fide 
find it difficult to place himfelf st the head of the Whigs, and on the other, 
it would be dangerous to throw the king into the arms of the Tories®. In 
reply to thefe offers of Carteret expreffed his gratitude to the car- 
dinal, and informed Schaub, that he had previoufly refolved to at in that 
manner, as well with a view to-promote the king’s fervice as his own parti- 
cular intereft, He boafted, that he was fufficiently ftrong to have no appre- 
henfions byt thofe which arife frébm the common danger to which minifters 
are fubject ; he added, that his principles would never change, and intreated 
hinw to convince-the cardinal, that were he not fully perfuaded of the good 


® Correfpondence between Lord Carteret and Sir Luke Schaub, Hardwicke Papers, May 
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intentions of his, colleagues, he would not continue Jong united with 
them *, 

Notwithitanding thefe profeffions, Carteret never cordially coalefced with 
Tewnfhend and Walpole ; he confidered himfelf as fucceeding to the interefts 
of Sunderland and Stanhope, expreffed, in his letters and converfation, the 
profoundeft veneration for their memory, beaded the remnant of their 
party in the Britifh cabinet, and caballed with the leaders of the Tories, 
whom he confidently affured of fucccfs, by declaring that"he was fupported 
by thofe who governed the king. He was led to make this declaration, 
which he implicitly believed, becaufe he had fecured the concurrence of 
Bothmar and Bernfdorf,.and had gained the countefs of Darlington, and her 
fifter, the counte(s of Platen, whofe influence in the Hanoverian counfels he 
confidered as predominant. With a view of effecling his purpofe, he adopted 
a propofal, made by Schaub, of a marriage between Amalia, daughter of the 
countefs of Platcu, and the count de St. Floreutin, fon of the marquis de la 
Vrilliere, fecretary of ftate, which was arranged under the condition, that 
George the ‘Firft fhould obtain from the duke of Orleans, through the means 
of cardinal du Bois, a dukedom for the family of la Vrilliere. The king eagerly 
favoured the fcheme, and likewife commiffioned Schaub to ufe his name, 
provided he was fecure that the requeft would not be rejected, and that du 
Bois could facilitate the grant of the dukedom, without offending thofe fa- 
milies who afpired to the fame honour.- 2 

Having thus obtained the concurrence of the king, Carteret entertained 
the moft fanguine expectations, that the management of this fecret tranfac- 
tion, confined to him and Schaub, would increafe his influence in the cabinet ; 
yet as it-was foon known to many perfons, he was alarmed left fome rumours 
fhould be circulated, and he cemmunicated a part of the bufinefS to lord 
Townthend, but contrived to retain the negotiation entirely in his own 
hands. With that view he defired Schaub to confine the confidential ac- 
count to his private correfpondence, and in his oftenfible letters, to touch 
upon that affair only in general terms, and to.do it in fuch a manner and 
with fuch a xaiveté as thould make it a as if he had not received any 
particular order on that fubje& +. Thefe private communications were.con- 
ftantly thewn to the king; who expreffed his fatisfaction in the higheft terms 
of approbation, E 

Carteret alfo drew from the afpeS of northern affairs, high expectations of 
increafing his influence, by fomenting the king’s refentment againft Reflia, 
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by flattering his inclination to interfere in the affairs of Sweden, and by fa- 
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youring the opinions of thofe Hanoverian minifters, whofe advice appeared 1723 to 172m 


to him to have weight in the councils of the German cabinet. 

Since the treaty of Nyftadt, which reftored peace to the North, the only 
fubjeé of alarm, on the fide of Hanover, was derived from the fupport which 
the Czar gave to the duke of Holftein, both in his attempts to obtajn the 
crown of Sweden, ayd to recover the duchy of Slefwic. Peter, proudly con- 
{cious of his ftrength and refources, and of the formidable marine which he 
had created in the Baltic, formed the moft extenfive defigns of aggrandife- 
ment, and promoted every meafure which might embarra{s George the Firft. 
He had affumed the title of emperor, which the European powers refufed to 
acknowledge. He affianced his daughter Anne *, whom he probably de- 
figned for his fucceffor, to the duke of Holftein, and fent to Copenhagen an 
embaflador, to require that Slefwic fhould be reftored to the duke of Holftein, 
and that his {ubjeéts, in the provinces conquered from Sweden, fhould be ex- 
empted from the payment of the Sougd duties. When Frederic the Fourth 
rejected thefe demands, Peter fitted out a naval armament, affembled a body 
of troops on the frontiers of Courland +; and a new war feemcd on the 
point of being kindled in the North. George the Firlt, who by the treaty 
of Travendahly had becn conftituted a guarantee of Slefwic, was bound to 
fuccour his ally Frederic; he accordingly concerted the moft efficacious 
means of defence; an Englifh fquadron again appeared in the Baltic, and 
joining the Danifh fleet, fufpended the operations of Ruffia, and Peter af- 
terwards turned his views to Sweden, where the weaknefs of the government, 
and the fury of contending fagtions, gave him the faireft profpects of fuccefs. 

Such was the general ftate-of Carteret’s hopes and intrigues, when the king 
repaired to Hanover. Towwrifkend had not forgotten that his removal, in 

' 1716, had been principally owing to his continuance in England, by which 
means a full {cope was given to the cabals of Sunderland, and the Hanoverian 
junto, He was unwilling to fal again info the fame error, and accompanied the 
king. Although it was umufual for both fecretaries of ftate to be abfent at 
the fame time, yet Carteret had rendered himfelf fo agreeable, and his pre- 
fence was thought fo neceffary for carrying on the negotiation with Schaub, 
for the marriage aad the dukedom, that he received orders to repair to Ha- 


nover, and Walpole was appointed to act as fole focretary of ftate in England, ye 


during the king's abfeace,: 
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Soon after their arrival at Hanover, the two {ecretaries of {tate made a vies 
lent ftruggle for pre-eminence. : 

Townfhend had a difficult and a delicate part to at. He was confcious 
-of Carteret’s eminent abilities, and of his high favour with the king ; he was 
not ignorant of his fuccefsful intrigues with Bérnidorf and Bothmar, and of 
hgving conciliated lady Darlington and the countefs of Platen, whole in~ 
fluence he fufficiently appreciated; he was aware that,Carteret was eagerly 
inclined to promote the king’s German meafures, and that he would be {e- 
conded in all his {chemes, by the powerful co-operation of the Hanoverian 
minifters. He felt the neceffity of employing intrigue againft intrigue, and 
mancsuvre againft manceuvre ; he laboured effetually to fecure the duchefs 
of Kendal, whofe afcendancy over the king, fatal experience had demon- 
{trated to be predominant ; he fomented the jealoufy which fhe had long en. 
tertained, left the projeted marriage fhould furnifh the countefs of Platen 
with a pretence for going to Paris, and from thence to England, and he 
fucceeded fo far in gaining her good graces, that he calls her, in his moft 
private letter to Walpole, “ the good duchefs, and their faft friend”. He alfo 
obtained the concurrence of lady Walfingham, who poffeffed great influ- 
ence over the duchefs, and no inconfiderable favour with the, king. Relying 
‘on thefe fupports, he procured the difgrace of Bernfdoré, rendered in- 
effeCtual the intrigues of Bothmar, who made an unexpetedwifit to Han- 
over with 2 view of aiding Carteret. He obtained the appointment of Har- 
tenberg to the poft of minifter of ftate; broke the union which had hitherto 
fubfifted between him and the duchefs of Kendal, and rendered them both 
fubfervient to his views. He’'counteracted Carteret in all his meafures, ob- 
tained the nomination of feveral places im.eppefigion to his particular recom~ 
mendation, and fo triumphantly carried alb. him, that he boafted, in a 
letter to Walpole, of the fuccefs of his political campaign at Hanover, which, 
in ftating the difficulty of his fituatiog, le defcribed as the only place in the 
world where faction and intrigue are natural and in fahion *. 

‘The fupprior influence, however, of Townfhend and Walpole, was not 
folely gained by court intrigues, or by the corruption of German favourites, and 
was not proftituted by a preference of Hanoverian interefts to thofe of Eng- 
and. In the midit of thefe cabals,the conduct of the brother minifters was 
firms and manly, moving itidirect oppofition.to the king's prejudices, and the 
withes of the German junto. Townthend prevehted the adoption of violent 
ameafures againft Ruffis, propofed by Bernfdorf and feconded by Carteret, 
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which if purfued, muft have involved Efgland in hoftilities with the Chapter a4, 
Czar; and‘he exultingly informed Walpole, that the king continued true 1723to 178% 
to his refolution of figning no paper relating to Britith affairs, but in his 

prefence. 

The centinuance of their authority was alfo greatly owing to the profper- 
ous {tate of dameftic affairs, “The revival of the national credit, and the tran- 
quillity eflablifhed by the fuppreffion of Atterbury’s plot, which refleéted 
great honour on the fagacity and fpirit of the minifters, and gave weight and’ 
dignity to the councils of England in all parts of Europe, made a deep ime 
preffion on the mind of the kings and it reflects high honour both on the 
fovereign of whom it was faid, and on the minifters by whom it was faid, 
that the only method of preferving their power beyond fear of competition 
or accident, was to form fome falutary plan for the eafe of the people and 
the benefit of trade, which points the king had much at heart *. 

The character and condué of Walpole, were no lefs inftrumental in for- Asifted by 
warding the triumph of his party. The beneficial confequences refulting Walpole. 
from his commercial regulations had been too obvious to e{cape notice; his 
genius for financial operations, and the eafe with which he obtained parlia- 
mentary fupplies, had incuced the king to fay that Walpole could create 
gold out of nothing +. But he did not earn this confidence by mean con- 
ceffions and bafe flattery; on the contrary, he ventured to contradi& the- 
withes and prejudices of the king, whenever thofe wifhes oy prejudices feemed 
to militate againft the true interefts of England. An indubitable proof of 
this fat appears from the correfpondence of this year; the king having ree 
quefted £.200,000 for the puspofe of oppofing the efforts of the Czar, to 
dethrone the king of Sweden, and place the'duke of Holftein on the 
throne, Townfhend ftrenuoufly exhorted Walpole to procure that fum. In 
reply, Walpole declared that the £.200,000 was referved for the king’s ex~ 
pences, if he ftaid at Hanover later than Chriftmas. He muft, therefore, either 
return to England fooner than he had propofed, or the interferenggin the Swe- 
dith affairs muft be relinquifhed. Walpole at the fame time reprefented his 
objections to that interference in the ftrongeft terms; explained his own 
eonduét, and the great principle by which he appears to have been uni- 
formly dire€ted, which was to be ceconomical of the public money, but, to 
{pare no expence’ when the:fecurity of his country was at flake; toayoid 
foreign entanglemesis, not to be precipitate in contracting new engage- 
ments; to feel the pul of the nation before any meafure of confequence 
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was adopted, and to proceed with due caution. He concluded by obferting, 
that the profecution of a new war would effectually prevent the adoption of 
all fchemes for the eafe of the people and the benefit of trade. The king, 
fo far from being difpleafed with this freedom, was convinced by his argu- 
ments, adopted his views, and declared his refolution of implicitly following 
the advice of his Britith cabinet : He fpoke of him in the higheft terms of 
approbation, and when Townfhend fhewed his anfwer to that letter, and 
afked whether he had not made too many compliments, obferved, shat was 
impoffible, for Walpole never had his equal in bafinefi *. 

Notwithftanding, however, thefe evident proofs of Townfhend’s and Wal- 
pole’s afcendancy, reports were induftrioufly circulated, that Carteret’s power 
was fuperior ; and thefe reports coming by’rebound from Hanover, were ex- 
aggerated in England and France, and had a confiderable effect in fupprefing 
the ardour of their adherents, and in giving fpirit to the friends of their rival. 
It became neceffary therefore to undeceive the public, and as“Townfhend 
obferved, in a letter to Walpole, to obtain fome overt aéf in their favour; it 
was accordingly determined to attack Carteret in his ftrong hold of Paris, 
where he fuppofed himfelf invincible. 

As the union with France was at this juncture efleemed highly neceffary 
‘to preferve the peace of Europe, and the internal tranquillity of England, 
thofe minifters who had ‘the higheft credit with the court of Verfailles, 
were held in the higheft eftimation by George the Firft. Hence it became 
a matter of great concern for Townfhend and Walpole to have their own 
‘confidential embaffador at Paris, which was now the center of the fecret 
negotiations for all foreign affairs, and by thefe means to prevent their oppo- 
nent from preferving his weight in the cabinet, which he principally derived 
from the fuppofed credit of his creature, Sir Luke Schaub. It was their 
intereft therefore to obtain his removal, and to fubftitute fome perfon in 
whom they could place implicit canfidertce, and whofe appointment fhould 
prove to the court of France, and convince both friends gid adyoriarien in 
England, of their afcendancy in the cabinet. 

Horace Walpole was felected as'the fitteft perfon to bring erwaie on this 
occafion. He had from his earlieft years been trained to bufinefs, under 


* Stanhope, in Spain; under Carleton, when chancdilor of the exchequer 


and fecretary of ftate ; under Townfhend, at the’ congrefs of Gertruydenberg, 
and during the negotiation for the-barrief treaty in 1710: At the acceffion 
of George the Firft, he was appointed feeretary to ford Townshend, and 
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' 
afterwards fecretary, to the treafury ; and, as envoy to the {tates general, Chapter 24, 
had conducted with great fill and ability the complicated negotiations which 72301724 
took place at the Hague in 1715 and 1716. On the remoyal of Townfhend soe Goal 
and Walpole, he had continued invariably attached tothem. At the coalition 
witf'Sunderland, in 1720, he had heen nominated fecretary to the duke of 

Grafton, then lord lieutenant of Ircland, and in 1721 fecretary to the trea- 

fury. He was deputed, in 1722, as envoy to the Hague, which poft he now: 

filled with great credit and dignity, and was particularly noticed by’ George 

the Firft as a man of bufinefs and addrefs. 

Although Carteret could not avoid forefeeing the decline of .his intercft 
from the death of cardinal du Bois, and confidering, the miffion of Horace 
Walpole, as a proof of his rival’s fuperiority; yet he affected to hold the 
credit of Schaub and his own as not in the fmalleft degree diminithed. 

As Townfhend could not propofe the miffion of Horace Walpole to Parise 
without an open quarrel with Carteret, to whofe province, as the fecretary for 
the fouthern department, that appointment belonged, he took advantage of 
the death of cardinal du Bois, which happened at this time, to carry his 
{cheme gradually into execution. He reprefented to the king, that this 
event rendered it neceffary to fend a’ confidential perfon to Paris, for the 
purpofe of gaining authentic information concerning the fituation of, af- 
fairs, and to a{certain whether Schaub was not at variance with count Nocé, who 
was fuppofed to govern the duke of Orleans. He named Horace Walpole as 
proper to be intrufted with fo delicate an affair, and fuggefted, that he might 
affeét to take Paris in his way to Hanover; from a motive of mere curiofity *, 

Having fucceeded in this point, Townfhend fuggefted, that letters creden- 
tial, under the pretence of fending a full power to accept the acceffion of the 
king of Portugal to the quadruple alliance, would facilitate the execution of 
the commiffion. The king approved this hint, and propofed it as his own 
thought to Carteret, who, though cogfeunded at this mortification, eould not 
venture to makeany objection *. * 

Under thefe circumftances, Horace Walpole arrived at Paris on the rote Conteft be- 
of Ogtober, and on the 21ft, wrote fo mafterly a difpatch +, defcribing the Sous 
fituation of the court pf France, the chara¢ters of the duke of Orleans, and. Piste = 
of the principal miniffers, as charmed the king, delighted his friends, and 

ve a {ure omen of the victory which he was to obtain over Schaub, and con- 

Ceomity of that which his brother and Townfhend would gain over Carteret. 
He particularly dwelf on Nocé's averfion to Schaub, on his refufal to liften to 
© See Lord Townshend's Letters im September and Q@ober. Correfpondence, 1733. 
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any overtures of reconciliation, and on the influence which he poffeffed over 
the duke of Orleans; circumflances artfully difplayed to ‘prove the neceflity 
of appointing an envoy who might fecure the good will of Nocé. Before the 
arrival of this difpatch at Hanover, Schaub had written, that the duke of 
Orleans was inclined to gratify the king, in conferring a dukedom on the fa- 
mily of la Vrilliere, and forwarded.copies of letters which he had concerted 
with Morville, and which the king was to fend to Louis the Fifteenth, and 
the duke of Orleans, preffing them in the flrongeft manner to comply with 
that requeft. Carteret, in a tranfport of joy, informed Schaub, that the king 
had approved the letters, and had tranfcribed that to Louis the Fifteenth 
with his own hand. He warned him however, not to deliver them, unlefs 
he was fure of fuccefs, and entreated him to forward the anfwer from the 
king of France as foon as poffible. At the fame time Townthend himfelf 
informed Walpole, that the affair of the dukedom was concluded, and that 
the marriage would foon take place: He added, that the duchefs of Kendall 
already began to be jealous of the countefs of Platen, and hinted, that 
through her influence, it might be practicable to eftablith Horace Walpole 
as embaffador at the court of France. The accounts, however, tranfmitted 
by Horace Walpole, were of a very different complexion. He maintained 
unequivocally, that Schaub was totally miftaken, and had promifed more 
than he could effeét. His difpatches and private letters were filled with re- 
Pprefentations of Schaub’s petulant and indifcreet behaviour, in preffing the 
grant; the violent oppofition made by the principal nobles, of their bitter 
and fatcaftic reptoaches againft the interference of a Britifh minifter, or ra- 
ther as they termed him, xo minifer, to obtain a dukedom for a family which 
was not entitled to fuch a difiinftion. He {tated that Morville, tauntingly 
alluding to Schaub as a foreigner, faid that he was happy to tranfa& bufi- 
nefs with one who was a true Engliffman. He‘ detailed a fecret and confi- 
dential cnverfation which he had with the duke of Orleans, who after ob- 
ferving that he had requefted to fee him, for the purpofe of converfing 
frankly on an affair of great importance ; plainly indicated that he could 
give no credit to the reprefentations of Schaub, while zeal in this whole 
bufinels, had originated from his attachment to Madgme de la Vrilliere, with 
whom he was engaged jn a love intrigue. ‘Fhe duke then mentioned the 
impropriety of granting a dukedom to that family; obferved that-the king 
was not fully apprifed of the difficulties attending it ; and requefted Horace 
Walpole to write ro lord Townthend for authentic information concerning 

his majefty’s real fentiments. 
‘Fhe day after this audience, the duke of Orleans died, and the duke of 
Bourbon 
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Bourbon was appointed prime minifter. Schaub paid court to, and was well 
received by Madam de Prie, miftrefs of the duke of Bourbon, who favoured 
the grant from interefted motives ; and he wrote to Carteret the moft exag- 
gerated accounts of his influence over the new prime minifter, and of his cer- 
tain fuccefS in the affair of the dukedom. Carteret agrio; believed thefe fa- 
vourable accounts, and was again deceived. 

Horace Walpole acted with great dignity and fudernent: He paid no 
fervile attention to Madame de Prie, from a conviction that it was not necef- 
fary ; behaved with deference to the duke of Bourbon, but privately courted 
the bifhop of Frejus, afterwards cardinal Fleury, whofe intereft with the 
young king of France, he faw and appreciated, and whofe confidence he 
gained by his prudent conduct. Although the new prime minifter, from a 
defire of gratifying Madame de Prie, who wifhed to eftablifh a precedent in 
favour of her hufband’s claims to a dukedom, was more inclined to forward 
the grant than his predeceffor, yet the loud clamours of the nobility, and the 
decided averfion of Louis the Fifteenth to the meafure, convinced him of its 
impraticability. Schaub was either ignorant of this circum{tance, or affected 
to be fo. Anxious to carry a point on the fuccefs of which Carteret’s afcen+ 
dency in the cabinet, and bis own continuance at Paris feemed ultimately to 
depend, and eager to gratify Madame de la Vrillicre, he preffed the duke of 
Bourbon, with his ufual indifcretion, remonftrated againft the delay as ine 
fulting to the king of England, and endeavoured to involve it in fuch a man- 
ner with public tranfations as to make it a ftate affair. 

The duke of Bourbon, embarraffed with thefe folicRations, now applied to 
Horace Walpole in the fame manner as his predeceffor had done. He obferyed 
that the difficulties were infuperable, gave a true ftate of the affair as it related 
to Ais own fituation, and the French king's fentiments upon it ; declared that 
the king, as well as the late duke of Orleans had been deceived and impofed 
upon, and concluded with fome expreffions of refentment and contempt at 
Schaub’s concduét and importunity *e, 

Horace Walpole received private inftrations from lord Townfhend and 
his brother to proceed with great caution, and to a in fuch a manner as 
not to difguit the French cabinet, by prefling fo difagreeable a requeft, and 
yet not to offénd the king by appearing as if he was oppofing his wifhes. He 
fallgwed thefe inftractions with confummate addrefs ; and the accounts of 
Shi proceedings, which were fhewn to the king, increafed the good opinion 
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already eniterlaincd of his talents for negotiation, proved the influence he 


the credit of Carterct and Schaub. The king, on his teturn to England, con- 
vinced that he had been deceived by Schaub, and that the obftacles to the 
grant were infuperable, rcluctantly withdrew his folicitation, Carteret had the 
unwelcome tafk of commanding Schaub not to prefs the affair any farther, 
and of inclofing a letter * from the king to the duke of Bourbon, declaring 
that it never was his intention to make the dukedom a ftate affair, and de- 
clining to infift on a requefl which was difagreeable to the king of France 
and the prime minifter. Carteret, however, was ftill fo convinced of his fu- 
perior fayour, that he either difbelieved, or affected to difbelicve the reports 
of his declining influences He filled his letters to Schaub with repeated de- 
clarations, that the king approved their conduct; exhorted him to be perfectly 
tranquil, and to bear all mortifications, until the affair of the dukedom 
fhould be finithed ; exprefied his ttull conviction that they fhould maintain 
their ground, and that his own authority was {tronger than ever; yct at the very 
time his own fall and the removal of Schaub were evident, from the appoint- 
ment of Horace Walpole to be envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
the court of Verfailles. The additional honour thus conferred increafed the 
jealoufy of Schaub, who found all the affurances of his patron belied, and 
himfelf in danger of being recajled from Paris. But even this mortification 
did not induce Carteret to acknowledge the fuperiority of his rivals; he ftill 
gave Schaub the ftrongeft affurances of fupport from the king; advifed him to 
attach himfelf to the @uke of Bourbon and Madame de Pries he declared, 
that the king was fecretly intlined in his favour, but that he did not love 
difputes, and was unwilling to require fuch explanations as would force him 
to take a decided part. He obferved, that the anfwer to the duke‘of Bour- 
bon could by no means be interpreted, as if the king’ abandoned his requeft 
of the dukedom, although he did not defire that it might be confidered as 
a public affair. e 
Carteret perhaps had fufficient reafon tobe. fecure of his victory, as well 
becaufe he was perfonally a favourite withthe king, as becaufe he was 
joined by a formidable combination of men who poffeffed great weight 
and confequence. Amongft the members of the cabinet who atted with 
him, was William earl of Cadogan,.who had concentred in himfelf the pofts 
of commander in chief, and mafter of the ordnance, and who was fupported 
by. the friends and adherents of his deceafed patron, John duke of Marlbo- 
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rough, particularly bysthe duchefs, whofe enormous wealth enabled herocca- Chapter 24. 
fionally to forward or obftruct the public loans, and who was higlily offehded 1723t0 1724 
with Walpole, for prefuming to raife money ata lefs intereft than the had re-, “~—-¥ 
quired. Cadogan was frank, open, vehement, impatient of contradiction, and 

inclined, in cafe of difficulties, rather to cut the gordian knot with his fword, 

than to attempt by patience to unravel its igtricacy. He was in high favour 

with the king for hig, knowledge of foreign languages, his acquaintance with 

foreign manners, and foran eafe and addrefs which was partly derived from an 

early intercourfe with the world, and partly from an intermixture of military 

and civil occupations. At this crifis, Cadogan had rendered himfelf fo ob- 

noxious to Walpole, that it was determined to open the political campaign 

with his difmiffion, which was to be a prelude to other changes. The poft 

of commander in chief had been promiled to lord Cobham, and the mafter- 

fhip of the ordnance to the duke of Argyle; but the king gave a decided’ 

negative to this propofal, by declaring that he would not part with Cado- 

gan. As this attack was made at the opening of the {effion, whea the 
predominant influence of Walpole in the houfe of commons, feemcd to 
countenance an opinion, that his demands muft be complied with; this re- 

pulfe was confidered by the friends of Carteret and Cadogan, as thefure 

omen of his dawnfal. 

In the midft of thefe divifions in the cabinet, the affairs in Ireland, relating Efforts of 
to Wood's patent, gave Carteret an opportunity of impreffing the king with Carteret 
unfavourable fentiments of Walpole, to whofe mifconduct he principally 
imputed thefe diflurbances. He fomented the difcontents in Ireland, and 
caballed with the Brodricks, who were incenfed again{t the duke of Grafton, 
lord lieutenant, for afcribing“the oppofition folely to the fecret manocuvres 

of lord chancellor Midleton, apd for infifting, that either he thould be de- 
prived of the feals, or fhould not be appointed one of the lords juftices *, 
‘Their difcontent was no lefs vehement againft Walpole, who fupported the 
duke of Grafton; and Carteret increafed their confequen¢éc; by enumerating 
to the king the fervices which the family had performed in favour of his firc- 
ceffion, by exaggerating their influence in Ireland, and by dwelling on the ill » 
confequences which would refult from depriving Jord Midleton of the feals. 
Thefe commotions, although finally quelled by the prudence and ability of 
sWalpole, yet gave great embarraffment ta his adminiftration, agd delayed 
the removal of Carteret. 
* See Chapter-a6th on the Difturbances in Ireland. 
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Walpole baffled his adverfaries with the fame arts which they endeavoured 

to employ againft him. Bolingbroke had betrayed to him the intrigues of 
Carteret with the Tories, and had made offers from fome of their leaders to 
join adminiftration ; although he had rejected thefe overtures, and declined a 
general coalrtion with them, yet he detached feveral from the party, and 
amufed others, He gained a great acceffion of ftrength by fecuring lord Har- 
court, whom he introduced into the privy council, gratified with an increafe 
of his penfion, and for whom he obtained the appointment of one of the lords 
juftices during the king’s abfence. By thefe means the leaders of the difaffect- 
ed party were allured with hopes of fimilar honours and emoluments, if they 
avould follow the fame example ; and highly diffatisfied with Carteret, made 
little oppofition to the meafures of government; flattering themfelves that 
his removal would be foon followed by their introduétion into power. To 
thefe expectations may be partly attributed the extreme tranquillity which 
Aliftinguithed the next feffion of parliament. 

While this fruggle for power was carrying on in the interior of the cabinet, 
public affairs were condudted with unexampled profperity and quiet. The 
parliament met on the 9th of January; the fpcech from the throne concluded 
with dignified expreffions of the conneétion between the liberty and profpe- 
tity of the nation. “ In the prefent happy fituation of our affairs, 1 have 
nothing more to recommend to you, than that you would make ufe of the 
opportunity, which your own good conduct has put into your hands, in con- 
fidering of fuch farther laws as may be wanting for the eafe and encourage- 
ment of trade and navigation, for the employment of the poor, and for ex- 
citing and encouraging a fpirit of induftry in the nation. I am fully fatisfied, 
that the trade and wealth of my people,"#re’the happy effects of the li- 
berties they enjoy, and that the grandeur ef*the’ crown confifts in their pro- 
{perity.” ] 

The addrefs paffed not only without a fingle diffenting voice, but even 
without a debate; and during the whole feffion the only motion that occa~ 
fioned a divifion, was one for keeping up the fame number of troops for 
1724, as was maintained the year before, which was carried by a majority of 
240 again roo. On the 24th of April, this feffion, fo tranquil in effect, 
and fo barren of incidents, was clofed by a {peech which commended ia high 
terms of; approbation, the unanimity, cheerfuinefs, and difpatch with which 


“the bufinefs had been condutted, and expreffed the higheft fatisfattion, that 


‘the fame force was maintained by fea and land, which had enabled the nation 
6 to 
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€o hold among the powers of Europe, the rank and figute due to her honour 
and dignity, without laying any new or additional burthen on the people *. 

The unexampled unanimity and difpatch of bufinels which diltinguithed 
this feffion, was almoft tolely owing to the good management ut Walpole, 
and to his influence in the houfe of commons, which Saint John Brodrick, in 
a letter to lord Midleton, calls prodigious +. Hence his preponderance in- 
creafed in the cabinet ; and the king was induced to take a decided refolu- 
tion in his favour, between the two difcordant parties, Asa prelude to the re- 
tnoval of Carteret, Horace Walpole was named embatlador to Paris. Yet {ach 
was the credit of Carteret, that this nomination was not finally effected with- 
out great difficulty, His addrefs ftill fupplied proofs of his influence, when 
it had almott totally declined ; and Horace Walpole, in his private letters to 
his brother and Townfhend, made no lefs heavy complaints of his fituation 
at Paris, than Schaub did of his difgufts to Carteret }. The difpatches, 
though written to him and Schaub jointly, were by private intimations 
to the meffenger, carried firft to Schaub, and communicated by him to the 
French minifters, before Horace Walpole was informed of their contents; the 
di'patches for Spain, and the plenipotentiaries at the congrefs of Cambray, 
were enclofed to him, perufed by him, and forwarded by him. OF this 
meafure, Horace Walpole bitterly complained to his brother, declared his 
relolution not to act’ any longer jointly with Schaub, infifled that one of 
them muft be recalled ; and juftly obferved, that the removal or continuance 
of Schaub, muft prove to thé world, either the full eftablifhment or decline 
of their credit with the king. Walpole and Townthend now found it neceffary 
to exert all their influence, and to employ the utmoft addrefs §. They com- 
miffioned Horace Walpole to write’an oftenfible letter to lord Townthend, 
in which he fhould draw the charaéter of Sir Luke Schaub, ftate the impro- 
priety of his conduét, and the difadvantage which was derived to the king's 
affairs, by maintaining two ntinifters at Paris with divided authority, and 
infift onijmis own refignation, rather than continue in a fituation i in which he 
was perpetually thwarted and oppofed. ~ . 

This letter was thewn to the king, and had its due effect. He directed 
that Schaub fhould be immediately recalled, and Townfhend himfelf con- 


* Journals. Chandler, Schaub’s Ps » in the poffeflion of the earl 
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veyed the orders to Carteret. But on the evening of the day in which the 
communication was made, Carteret prevailed on_the king to fufpend the 
orders for a precipitate recal of Schaub, and was permitted to fend hiin 
‘word that the king deemed his prefence in England neceffary for his ter- 
vice, and that he might return to Paris for the folemnization of the 
marriage between the Count de St. Florentin, and the young countefs of 
Platen. 

In obtaining this point, Carteret had another objeét in view, befides foften- 
ing'the difgrace of Schaub, and mortifying his rival; it was to fend him back 
to Paris, with a commiffion,, which would have rendered his prefence more 
neceifary, and finally occafioned the removal of Horace Walpole. This 
{cheme was no lefs than to propofe a treaty of marriage hetwcea the young 
king of France and the princefs Anne, the eldeft daughter of the prince of 
Wales. It was concerted between Carteret and the countefs of Darlington 
at London, Sir Luke Schaub, Madame de la Viillicre and Madame de Prie 
at Paris, and the countefS of Platen at Hanover. Sir Luke Schaub had the 
indifcretion to make the propofal to the king, in his audience, but it was 
received with fuch marks of diffatisfaétion, as gave Townfhend and Wal- 
pole an opportunity to remonftrate againft his prefumption, and reprefent 
to the king the great difadvantage which would refult to his affairs in 
France, if fo indifcreet a perfon fhould be fent back as his minifter. Schaub 
was therefore only permitted to return for the purpofe of affifting at the 
Count de St. Florentin’s marriage, The king gave a portion of {. 10,000 
to the bride, but no dukedom was conferred on the family of la Vrilliere. 
Schaub was then recalled from Paris, and Horace Walpole received his cre- 
dentials of cmbafludor from the duke df Newcaflle, appointed fecretary of 
{tate in the place of Carteret, who was conftituted lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
The duke of Grafton was made Jord chamberlain ; Flenry Pelham, brother of 
the duke of Neweaftle, and the confidential friend of Walpole. was nomi- 
nated fecretapy at war; and many of Walpole’s friends were placdll in the 
fubordinate pofts of government. 

Thus terminated the conteft between Carteret and the brother minifters ; 
and though the victory was not as complete as they expected, becaufe they 
could not obtain the removal of Cadogan, Roxburgh, and Midleton, yet 
it gave weight to their adminifiration, and confiderably diminifhed the 
ftrength of the oppofing party in the cabinet. Carteret fupported his de- 
feat with great dignity and firmnefs of mind. He declared, that having no 

obligations 
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obligations to lord Townfhend for his advancement to the poft of fecretary Chapter 24. 
of ftate, he was refolved-ngver to have fubmitted to him in that capacity. t753t04734 
He did not affe& to conceal his diffatisfaétion at the ill ufage he had ree “~~ 
ceived, and particularly complained that Horace Walpole had been fent to 
interlope in his province,, While he avowed that he was defeated, he declared 
humfelf happicr and eafier in the fituation of lord lieutenant, than that of 
fecretary of ftate, expofed to continual mortifications ; and profeffed his refo- 
lution to continue on good terms with the minifters, and to promote the 
meafures of government *. Yet his temper was fo fanguine and his {pirit fo 
litle deprefled, that he perfevered in afferting, that his favour with the king 
was greater than ever, that his enemies had gained no real ftrength by the 
late alterations 4-, and, m expectation of a favourable change, delayed; under 
yatious pretences, his departure for Ireland, until the month of October, when 
the neceffary atténdance on the duties of his vice royalty annihilated his hopes. 
Townfhend and Walpole were now in fuch high favour, that they prevailed over 
the king’s inclinations, and overcame his jealoufy of the prince of Wales, which, 
notwitHf{tanding the apparent reconciliation, continued {till unabated, and . 
fhewed itfelf in repeated refufals to confer any particular mark of favour on thofe 
who were perfonally attached to his fon. With a view to gratify the prince, and 
to fecure the earl of Scarborough, who was his mafter of the horfe, and, next 
to Sir Spencer Compton, his greateft favourite, the brother minifters had pro- 
mifed him the garter ; and as it was the cuftom of the king always to retain 
one yacant ribband, they waited until there were two undilpofed of, when 
Townthend requefted one of them for Scarborougl. The king faid, he 
could not comply with his requeft, becaufe it was already conferred ; and 
when Townthend afked, with fome degree of furprife, who was the perfon? 
the king anfwered, “ I intend it for your lordfhip.” Townthend, after ex- 
preffing a deep fenté of his gratitude, begged leave to decline it. The king 
{till infifted, and Townthend ftill declined. “ Lord Scarborough,” hesreplied, 
« is now at the door of the clofet, eXpecting every moment to be called in to 
thank your majefty for the honour ; he will naturally fuppofe that I have de- 
ceived him, and that after having left him with a promife to, intercede in his 
favour, I have afked jt for myfelf; which will ruin my character as a man of 
honour and veracity.” “ Well then,” returned the king,‘ for once I will break 
through my ufual rule,-and will confer both the vacant garters; one fhall be 
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your’s, and the other fhall be given to lord Scarborough, whom you may now 
introduce *. Scarborough hadaccordingly the firft, and both were inftalled 
at the fame time +. 

‘The king gave the ftrongeft proof of the full confidence which he placed in 
Townfhend and Walpole, by {ubmitting to defer his journcy to Hanover, 
even aficr he had fixed the time of his departure. This change of refolu- 
tion was effeéted by the reprefentations of lord Townfhend, who ftated in 
firm, though refpeétful terms, the inconveniences which would refult from 
his abfence at this period +. 

The continuance of the king in England had operated in fuppreffing 
public clamours, and in promoting public tranquillity. The parliament, which 
met on the 12th of November, was opened by a {peech from the thione, 
which dwelt with particular energy and fatisfaction on the profperous ftate 
of affairs: ‘* Peace with all powers abroad, at home perfect tranquillity, 
plenty, and an uninterrupted enjoyment of all civil and religious rights, 
are moft diftinguifhing marks of the favour and protection of divine Provi- 
dence, and thete, with all their happy confequences, will, I doubt not, by the 
bleffing of God upon our joint endeavours, be Jong continued to my people.” 
“ The fame provifion by fea and‘land, for the defence and fafety of the na~ 
tion, will continue to make us refpeéted abroad, and confequently fecure at 
home. The fame attention’to the eafe and encouragement of trade and na~ 
vigation, will eftablifh credit upon the ftrongeft bafis, and raife fuch a fpirit 
of ‘induftry, as will not only enable us gradually to difcharge the national! 
debt,. but will likewife grgptly increafe the wealth, power and influence of 
this kingdom. ‘You muft all be fenfible how much our prefent hap- 
pinefs is owing to your union and fteady conduct; it is therefore wholly 
unneceflary to recommend to you unanimity and difpatch in all your 
deliberations. The zeal and abilities you have on all occafions fhewn, in 
fupporting the interéft of your country, evtn under the greateft difficulties, 
leave no room to doubt of my having y6bur entire and effeétual concurrence 
in every thing that can tend to the fervice of the public, and to the good of 
my people §.” 

This feffion of parligment, no lefs remarkable for the unanimity with 
which bufinefs was conduéted, than for a barrennefs of important tranfac- 
tions, was only diftinguifhed by the commencement of Pulteney’s oppofition,, 
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the recal of Bolingbroke, events which are noticed in fubfequent chapters of 
this work, and by thé impeachment of lord Macclesfield, in which Wal- 
pole took very little fhare. It was clofed on the 31{t of May, : 

A few days before the prorogation of parliament, the order of the Bath 
was revived, and the minifter was created a knight, from which period he 
affumed the ttle of Sir Robert Walpole, and in 1326, he was inftalled 
knight of the garter; the value of which diftinGtion is greatly enhanced by 
the confideration, that excepting admiral Montagu, afterwards earl of Sand- 
wich, he was the only commoner who had ever been dignified by that order. 

On this event he had the honour of being congratulated by the author of 
the Night Thoughts, in a poem, called the Inftalment. The poet com- 
mences in an exalted {train of panegyric, by invoking the fhades of the de- 
ceafed knights to defcend from heaven to affift at the inauguration of their 
new compeer ; : 


Ye mighty dead, ye garter’d {Ons of praife ! 

Our morning ftars ! Our boaft in former days ! - 
Which hov’ring o'er, your purple wings difplay, 
Lur'd by the pomp of this diflinguifh'd day, 
Stoop and attend: by one the knee be bound ; 
One, throw the mantle’s crimfon folds around ; 
By that, the {word on his proud thigh be plac’d, 
This, clafp the diamond girdle round his waift ; 
His breaft, with rays, let juft Godolphin fpread ; 
Wife Burleigh plant the plumage on his head ; 
And Edward own, fince firft he fix’d the race, 
None preft fair glory with a Ywifter pace, 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH: 
1725—1726, 


Anecdotes of Henry St. Fohkn, Vifcount Bolmgbroke—Difagreement between 
dum and Oxford.—His Schemes in favour of the Pretender,—Difgraced 
on the Accefion of George the Furft.—Flies.—Foins the Pretender.— Appointed 
his Secretary of State—Removed.—Caujes of his Difmifion—Makes Over- 
tures to the Britifh Cabinet.— Receives a Promife of being refored—Writes his 
Letter-te Sir Wiliam Wyndham, wader that Suppofition —Cenfures Minifiers.— 
Makes Overtures to them.—Cabals againft them.—Renews his Offers of Attach- 
ment 10 them.—Condudl of Walpole in his Favour—Bolme broke veceives his 
Pardon sn Blood.—Hts Overturas to the Walpoles.—Act of Parhament im his 
Favour —Motrves for Walpole's Condutt.—Boling broke joins Oppofitron.—Re- 
marks on his Condué? and Writings. 


HEN Atterbury arrived at Calais, he found Bolingbroke, who had 

juit obtained his pardon, waiting for a conveyance to England, on 
which he expreffed his furprife, and exclaimed, “ Then I am exchanged.’ 
And well might the bifhop be aftonifhed, that a minifter who had fecretly ca- 
balled to place the Pretender on the throne, and had, fince his flight, openly 
engaged imhis fervice, fhould experience the lenity of government, and be 
Permitted to return to his native country, which he had endeavoured to dif- 
trefs by fecret intrigues and open rebellion. 

The pardon of Bolingbroke, granted by the king, was foon followed by the 
repeal of the bill of dtainder paffed againft him in 1716 ; and Walpole, who 
had moved for that bill, moved alfo for’ its repeal; an at of imprudence 
which he committed in oppofition to the advice of his moft approved friends, 
the opinion of feveral of the king’s minifters, and in contradiétion to his 
own judgment. I fhall in this chapter attempt to develope the caufes which 
Jed to this extraordinary event, and explain the reafons which induced Wal- 
pole.to take a ftep, of which he too late repented. This inquiry will be in- 
troduced by a few biographical: anecdotes, for the purpofe of connetting the 
narrative. i ; ‘ 

Biographical © Henry St.John, fon of Sir Henry St.John, baronet, of Lydiard Tregoze, in 
Binge, Wiltire,by Mary, fcond daughter and heir of Robert Ric, carl of War- 
wick, 
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stick, was born in 1678%. He received his education at Eton fchool, and 
completed it at Chrift Church, Oxford. He diflinguithed himfelf at a very 
early period by his talents and exceffes; and made fo coafpicuous a figure in 
the houle of commons, that in 1704, he was appointed {ecretary at war, by 
the influence of Harley, to whom he attached himfelf, and with whom he 
ated under the banner of the Tories. On the removal of Harley, in 1707, 
St. John refigned fis employments, and followed the fortune of his be- 
nefactor. On the difmiffion of the Whig adminiftration, Harley propofed 
to reinftate him in his employment, and expreffed a defire to admit fome of 
the moft moderate Whigs into the adminiftration, But St. John oppofed 
the coalition, and infifted on being appointed fecretary of ftate for foreign 
affairs, with which demand Harley was obhged to comply. 

Bolingbroke was fulpected, during his embaffy at Paris, of having betray- 
ed. the fecrets of the cabinet to the French court. Thefe fufpicions of his 
treachery were probably derived from his inattention and love of pleafure ; 
for Madame Tencin, {o remarkable for beauty, abilities, gallantry, and ‘kill 
in political intrigue, drew him into a connection with her, at the inftigation 
of Torcy, and contrived to fteal from him feveral papers and difpatches +. 

Two fuch oppofite characters as Oxford and Bolingbroke, could not long 
cordially agree. Bolingbroke poffeffed great animation of countenance, ele- 
gance of manners, and dignity of deportment. He was fafcinating in can- 
verfatien, of commanding eloquence, abounding in wit and fancy, mafter of 
polite learning, which he knew how to draw forth on all occafions, In 
his private charatter he was without morals and without principles, not 
only not concealing, but rather proud of his profligacy. He was fond of 
pleafure, yet never fuffered.. byisg fements to interfere with affairs of 
importance; affecting -to the characters of Alcibiades and Pe- 
trontus, by mixing pleafure-and bufinefs, in which, when neceflity required 
his attendance, he was fo indefatigable, that he would drudge. like a com- 
mon clerk. Quick in apprehenfioit, eafy of accefs, no lefs artful in negotia- 
tion than decifive and vigorous in aétion, clear and perfpicuous in his ftyla, 
but too fand of declamation and metaphor; adopting and enforcing all the 
violent meafures of the Tories; {corning to temporife, caballing with the 
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friends of the Pretender, either with a view to place him on the throne, or to 
obtain the removal of Oxford by their affiftance. 

Oxford was unimpeached in his private character, never offending againft 
morality, either in converfation or ation, a tender hufband and a good 
father; highly difinterefted and generous. He prided himfelf on his high 
defcent, was fliff and formal in bis deportment, and fo forbidding in his man~ 
ney, as not to attraét orconciliate rhofe with whom he a@jed. He was learned 
and pedantic ; embarraffed and inelegant, both in fpeaking and writing. He 
was equally an enemy to pleafure and bufinefs; extremely dilatory and fond 
of procraftination ; timid in public affairs, yet intrepid when his own perfon 
only was concerned ; jealous of power, indefatigable in promoting the pet- 
ty intrigues of the court, but negligent in things of importance ; a Whig in 
his heart, and a Tory fiom ambition ; too ready, for temporary convenience, to 
adopt meafures he difapproved, yet unwilling wholly to facrifice his real fen- 
timents to intereft or party ; affecting the moft profound fecrecy in all politi- 
cal tranfactions, and myfterious in the moft trifling occurrences. He was li- 
eral in making promifes, yet breaking them without feruple, a defeét which 
arofe more from facility of temper, thar from defign. Hie correfponded at 
the fame time with the dethroned family and the houfe of Hanover, and was 
therefore neither trufted or refpeéted by either party. The only point in 
which thefe two minifters agreed, was the love of literature and the patron- 
age of learned men; which rendered their adminiftration eminently illuf- 
trious. 

‘The difagreement naturally occafioned by fuch difcordance of tempers and 
principles, was heightened by a perpetual ftruggle for power, and the views 
of difappointed ambition. Bolingbrake- was difgufted that Harley was 
advanced to an earldom, while he was only’tréated a vifcount; a caufe of 
complaint which he acknowledged, by faytng that he was dragged into 
the houfe of lords, mh fuch a manner as to make his promotion a punifh- 
ment and not a reward. He'was ftill farther difcontented, when he was re- 
fufed the order of the garter, although fix vacant tibbands were conferred, 
among whom his rival, Oxford, was not forgotten, But although he was 
difaffe&ted, yet he did not venture to give a public oppofition to the firft mi- 
nifter. Oxford maintained the fuperiority of power, by the afcendancy of long 
habit, by the influence vpf the favourite, lady Mafham, and by thy ftrong 
prejudice which queen | Anne entertained againit Bolingbroke, for his notori- 
ous profligacy, 

But when Oxford neglected the Jacobites, by whofe affiftance he had 
made a peace, and offended lady Matham, by depriving her of a fhare 
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in the profits of the -affiento contra&, Bolingbroke took advantage of Chapter a5. 
thefe indi(cretions ; he intrigued with Berwick and the agents of the Pre- 1785t01726 
tender, caballed with lady Mafham, who favoured the reftoration of the Pre- 
tender, affected to court: the Whigs, obtained the difmiffion of Oxford, and 
would have fucceeded him in the place of lord high treafurer, had not the 
death of queen Anne difappointed his hopes. 
Being, by the command of George the Firft, deprived of the feals with nifmiffed. 
marks of difgrace, he fent a vindication of his condu& to the king, and 
in a vifit which he paid to Bothmar, attributed his difmiffion to the in- 
finuations of Oxford, and accufed his rival of having mifreprefented his 
conduct *.’ When the arrangement of the new adminiftration precluded 
him from all hopes, and the Tories were perfecuted, he acted with fpirit and 
dignity, and warmly defended in the houfe of lords, the peace of Utrecht, 
when it was attacked. by the Whigs. He would not however venture to 
ftand the profecution which awaited him, but after having received, as he 
him(elf afferts, certain and repeated information,“ that a refolution was Quits Eng- 
taken to bring him to the {caffold,” he fled from England +. teade 
Notwithflanding the laboured apologies and eloquent vindication of his 
conduét, in his letter to Sir William Wyndham ; and his pofitive affurances 
that he never formed any engagements with the Pretender, until he had been 
attainted {5 it is now afcertained beyond the fmalleft doubt, that Boling- 
broke had entered deeply into the fchemcs which Oxford, in connivance 
with the queen, had formed to break the Proteftant fucceflion, and to place 
the Pretender on the throne of Great Britain; that Oxford had caballed 
with the Jacobites, principally with a view to overturn the Whig miniftry, 
and to facilitate the peace; and that the real caule of his removal was de~ 
rived from a refufal to continue the defigns in favour of the Pretendet, 
which Bolingbroke offered to purfue. The whole plan and progrefs of this 
confpiracy is detailed in fo clear and unequivocal a manner by Marthal Ber- 
wick, who was principally concerned in the correfpondence, as to demonttrate 
the guilt of Bolingbroke, and fufficiently prove that he was juftly attainted 
for treafonous practices by the fovereign whom he had attempted to exclude 
from the throne |]. 
Having quitted England, to avoid the ponithinent which awaited him, he Joinsthe 
threw himfelf intothe Pretender’s fervice, and was appointed his fecretary of Pretenders 
fate. The Pretender, on his return froin his ill-conduéted expedition into 
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Scotland, fulpecting the treachety or indifcretion of Bolingbroke, difiniffed 


ty20t0 1727. him from his fervice with ignominy ; many reports were fpread at Paris of the 
+ motives which induced’ the Pretender to remove a perfon of fuch diftin~ 


ie with 


guithed talents, to which the earl of Stair Iudicroufly alludes in a private 
letter to Horace Walpole *. But though charges of treachery + were laid 
againft Bolingbroke, by the Pretender’s party at Paris, yet as Stair gave no 
credit to them; and as Marfhal Berwick t alfo entirely exculpated him from 
any imputation of treachery; we have no reafon to fuppole that he acted 
contrary to his profeffions, or was mean enough to betray 4 prince whom he 
was at that time interefted to reftore. His difmiffion was fudden and un- 
expefted. He had fupped with the Pretender, who declared that he had 
many enemies, but affured him of his unalterable kindnefs. Bolingbroke 
retired at one in the morhing ; and at nine the duke of Ormond came to de- 
mand the feals. The real caufe of his difmiffion was derived from fome 
abufive expreffions, which, iu a {tate ot intoxication, he had uttered again{t 
the Pretender. Ormond, who was prefent, related them in confidence to 
Jord Mar, who, defirous of ruining Bolingbroke, that he might fucceed him in 
his office of fecretary of ftate, afked the duke, in the prefence of the Preten- 
der, what the expreffions were which Bolingbroke had made ufeof. Ormond 
declined repeating them, until the Pretender commanded him; he then 
obeyed, and the Pretender was fo exa{perated, that he inftantly fent Or- 
mond to announce his difgrace. This ftep was taken without the.know- 
ledge of the quecn mother. Hearing of his difmiffion, the {ent to Boling- 
broke, requefting him not to retire; as matters might be ftill adjufted be- 
tween her fon and him. He returned for anfwer, that he was a free man; 
_that he withed his arm might rot off, if he ever drew his fword, or employed 
lifs pen in their fervice §. 

Bolingbroke, in fact, rejoiced at his difmiffion, for it gave him an imme- 
diate pretence to qyit the party. “ The chevalier, he fays, cut this gordian 
knot afundeér st one blow. He broke the links of that chain which former 
engagements had faftened on me, and gave me a right to efteem myfelf free 
from obligations of keeping meafures with him. I took therefore, from 
that moment, the refolution of making my peace at home, and of employing 


Period II. 
+ Thefe charges were made in a letter from Miampires de Berwic. 
james Murray, afterwards created earl of —— § Es.lof Waldegrave’s Diary, who received 
unbar, by the Pretender, and were anfwered the account from general Buckley, who was at 
partly by himfelf and partly by his fecrctary, the time in the Pretender’s bowfehold. 
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all the unfortunate experience I had acquired already, to undeceive my ‘Chapter a5. 
friends, and to promote the union and quiet of my country * 172§ to 1726 

He opened accordingly a negotiation with the earl of Statr, who, he fays, 

had been commiffioned from England to treat with him, but whilehe refuted 
to reveal fecrets which had been intrufted to him, or betray his friends, he 
offered his fervices for the fupport of the eftablifhed government. He faid 
that he never did any thingy halves, that in returning to his duty he pro- 
pofed to ferve his king and country with zeal and affection; that with that 
view he thought himfelf bound by duty and gratitude, honour, and even 
felf intereft, to inform the king of évery thing which his experience could 
foggeft, that might be ufefyl to ftrengthen the public tramquillity, and to 
crufh the projects of the king’s enemies. He offered his fervices to recal 
to their duty the Tories who had embraced the Pretender’s party, by deve- 
loping his true chara&ter, and by fhewing how greatly they deceived them- 
felves in trufting to him for fecurity for their religion and liberties. “ As to 
myfelf,” adds lord Stair, “I am convinced that he {poke to me in the fincerity 
of his heart, I firmly believe that he is refolved to do all that lies in his 
power to fupprefs, and eradicate the Pretender’s party; and I am fully fa- 
tisfied, that there is no perfon who can do more hurt to the caufe than he 
can, At the end of our converfation, he preffed my hand; and faid, 
« My lord, if the minifters do me juftice to belicve that my profeffions 
are“fincere; the more they manage my reputation, the greater will be the ad- 
vantage to the king’s affairs. If, on the contrary, they fufpe& my conduct, 
they will aét right in enaéting conditions, which I fhall alfo aét right in re- 
jecting. The difficulties which I make in ptomifing too much, will gua- 
ranty the performance of my engagements. In all cafes, time and my con- 
dué will prove the uprightne(s of my intentions ; and it is far better to wait 
with patience, than to obtain my'withes earlier, by quitting the path of 
honour and probit +.” 

Thefe offers feem to have’ been accepted ; promifes were made to him of Obtains pro- 
Teftoration to his country ; a barony was, on the fecond of July 1716, con-, jee of pare 
ferred on his father, Sir Henry St.John, with a reverfon to his other fons, and om 
it was in confequence of thefe favours, and the ‘expectation of a future reward, 
and probably by the advice of lord Stair, that Bolingbroke wrote a confidential 
letter { to Sir William Wyndham, which was purpofely thrown into the 
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Period 111. hands of the miniftry, and of which an account is given by lord Townfhend 

7ato1727. (0 fecretary Stanhope, who was then at Hanover. This friendly com- 
munication, in which he exhorts his friend to quit the caufe of the Pretender, 
was followed by his celebrated letter, that was afterwards publifhed. 

Altl.vugh Bolingbroke, from the hopes of being reflored to his country, 
thus traverfed the views of the Pretender; yet the minifters, who had reaped 
great advantage from his recantation, did not gulfil their promifes, and he 
continued in anxious fafpenfe, conftantly expetting the performance of en- 
gagements which was as conftantly deferred. 

Sunderland and Stanhope, in particular, feem to haye given him expecta- 
tions, which they either were unable or never intended to realife; and a report 
of his reftoration, in 1719, gave to Walpole, who was then in oppofition, an 
opportunity of mentioning it with public difapprobation. In his pamphlet 
on the peerage hill, fpeaking of Oxford, he fays, “ His rival in guilt and 
power eveh now prefumes to expect an act of the legiflature to indemnify him, 
and qualify his villainy ; and I doubt not but both * expect once more to 
give laws to the kingdom +.” Yet it was under the adminiftration, and by 
the efforts of this very minifler, who had moved his impeachment in the 

tains hie ~—houfe of commons, that Bolingbroke was reftored to his country. In May 
si 1723, his pardon paffed the great {eal, or as it was called, his reftoration in 
blood, which enabled him to return to his country, but without giving back 

his forfeited eftate, or his feat in the houfe of peers {. : 

\ fits Eng- Bolingbroke, on receiving his pardon, came to England, wrote letters of 
thanks to the king, Townthend, and the duchefs of Kendal at Hanover, 
waited on Walpole, to whom he behaved in the moft fervile manner, and be- 
trayed the intrigues of Carteret with the Tories. He even propofed to Wal- 
pole, a coalition with Sir William Wyndham, earl Gower, and other leaders 
of that party, whom he defcribed as diffatisfied with Carteret for having 
amufed them with falfe hopes, digufted with a fruitlefs oppofition, and anxi- 
ous to join adminiftration. Walpole reprimanded his officioufaels with be- 
coming dignity, and did not hefitate infinuating, that he was working againft 
his own intereft, in attempting to form a coalition between the Whigs and 
Tories, when his reftoration depended folely on a Whig parliament; at 
the fame time he frankly declared that great difficulties oppofed it; gave no 
hopes that he would rafhly bring before the houfe of commons any motion 
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in his favour, and hinted, that any future reward could only be purchafed by 
future fervices. Bolingbroke received thefe obfervations with the utmoft de- 
ference, acknowledged his obligations to Townfhend and Walpole, and made 
the ftrongeft profeffions of future attachment, He kept upra correfpondence 
with the duchefs of Kendal, and trufted to her influence for removing all ob- 
ftructions. 

He availed himfelf of this journey to renew his i@timacy with his former 
acquaintances, particularly Sir William Wyndham, and to procure new con- 
nections. . His infinuating manners and lively converfation captivated many 
who had detefted him while in power and protperity. Amongft thefe lord 
Finch and the earl of Berkley received his overtures with complacency, and 
zealoufly efpoufed his caufe *. 

After paffing a few weeks at Aix-la-Chapelle, with a view to obtain per- 
miffion to pay a vifit at Hanover ; he returned to Paris, at the moment when 
Horace Walpole and Schaub were ftriving for pre-eminence in the cabinet 
of Verfailles. Being fully convinced that Carterct would be defcated, and that 
the influence of Townfhend and Walpole was predominant, he paid the 
moft fervile court to Horace Walpole, and gave him repeated information 
on fubjedts of great fecrecy and importance. 

On the death of the duke of Orleans, a profpeét opened to him of ren- 
dering his fituation at Paris extremely interefling, by becoming a confidential 
channel of communication between the duke of Bourbon and the Britifh 
adminiftration, and his own efforts were not wanting to carry his {cheme into 
execution. He communicated to Walpole and Harcourt the fituation of 
affairs at the court of France, drew the character and defcribed the power of 
the duke of Bourbon, and the influence of Madame de Prie over him. He 
flated his owm intimacy with the prime minifter and the miftrefs, and offered 
his fervices ta carry on a fecret correfpondence, and to promot®the good 
underftanding between the two kingdoms, which had been eftablifhed under 
the adminiftration of the late dukeof Orleans, and which, unlef the duke of 
Bourbon could be kept ftcady to the fame Principles, was in danger of being 
overturned + 

Bolingbroke managed the bufinefs with fuch dexterity, that he affected to 

decline, while he was moft anxious to be employed in this mediation ; and 
appeared to be acting in conformity to the fuggeftions of the Britifh cabinet, 
while he was carrying into execution his own arrangements. Walpole was fo 
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Period JIT: far impofed on by his artful reprefentations, that Jie wrote to his brotHorr 
\yaator727. Horace, recommending him- to. employ Bolingbroke as agent with the duke: 
"of Bourbons and had not the addrefs and fagacity of the minifter at Paris 
declined his interpofition, and opencd a direét communication with the duke. 
of Bourbon. without the privity of Bolingbroke, the principal management 
of the king’s aflaiis muft have been thrown into his hands, and the minifters. 
in England have been laid under fuck obligations, that his complete reftora- 
tion would have been an act of juttice and neceffity. Foiled in this attempt,, 
he endeavoured to infinuate himfelf into the negotiation relating tu the grant 
of a dukedom to the Marquis de la Vrilliere. He related to Horace Wal- 
pole the embarraffments under which the duke of Bourbon laboured, exag~ 
gerated the indiferetion of Schaub, and hinted that by proper management, 
that intrigue might be fo conduéted as to lay a foundation of merit with the 
French: minifter, and deftroy the credit of Carteret. {na conference which 
he had with the duke of Bourbon, the account of which he took care 
fhould be communicated to Horace Walpole *, he decried Curteret, praifed’ 
Townfhend, and exalted the abilities and influence of Walpole. This: 
double dealing did not efcape the notice of Schaub ; and in reply to his ac- 
count, tranfmitted in his private correfpondence, Carteret was induced to: 
obferve, “ What you fay of Bolingbroke is fcarcely credible. If it is true, 
He has not half the capacity I thought he -had +.” 

In the mid&t of thefe intrigues, Bolingbroke opened his fituation and ex-- 
plained his fentiments to Horace Walpole. He defcribed his fufpence and 
agitation; recapitulated the repeated promifes given by Sunderland and Stan- 
hope, mentioned his repeated difappointments, and obferved, ‘ that autumnal: 
promifes had ended imvernal excufes.” He expreffed his thanks for the act 
of favour lately extended to him, and added that he had no resfon to com-- 
plain of thé prefent minifters, as they had’performed as muclr as they had 
undertaken. He trufted that the inclinations of the king, as well as thofe of 
Townfhend and Walpole, were not unfavéurable; and-hoped that his refto- 
ration might. be obtained in parliament. He endeavoured to feparate his cafe 
from all confiderations of party. He artfully declared himfelf at fullliberty, 
as having no tie nor obligation to any perfons, but to thofe who would come 
forward in his favour; difclaimed all connections with the Tories, whom he 
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accufed of having treated-him with ingratitude and barbarity ; and declared 
his firm opinion, that the adminiftration could not ftand, nor the govern- 
ment be fupported, excepting on a Whig foundation, and no engraftment 
sould be made but upon a Whig ftock. He protefted that he would prove 
himfelf a faithful tubjeét to the king, and be for ever grateful to thofe who 
had ferved him in fo important an affair ; and would act as they fhould pre- 
feribe to him, either by exerting him/elf in the houfe of lords, or by refiring, 
into the country. ® 

The reply of Horace Walpole was open, manly, and explicit. He ex- 
preffed great fatisfaction at the declaration, that his brother and friends had 
never deceived Bolingbroke, and faid that what remained to be done de- 
pended on parliament. He expofed the difficulties arifing from the temper 
and difpofition of parties, hinted at the general averfion of the Whigs to his 
reftoration, delcribed the embarraffincnt of the minifters, and the obftacles 
which might arife to defeat it, if precipitately introduced into the houfe of 
commons; and he hinted in general terms, that his brother's pronenefs to 
mercy, his regard for Bolingbroke, and his inclination to oblige lord Har- 
court, would incline him to adopt any practicable means to do him.fer- 
vice. 

Bolingbroke obférving, from this difcourfe, that infuperable difficulties ob- 
ftruéted his complete reftoration, prudently appeared to give up that defign, 
and requefted that Horace Walpole would intercede with his brother, at 
leaft go obtain the reverfal.of his attainder, fo far as to render him capable 
of enjoying the family eftate, after the death of his father. He added, 
that he had not mentioned’ this requeft even to his friend Jord Harcourt, 
but entirely fubmitted it to the good will and judgment of the minifter at 
the head of the treafury *. 

His views at this period were facilitated by his marriage with Madame de 
Villette, the niece of Madame de Maintenon, a woman of great merit and 
accomplifhments, who was highly efteemed.at the French court ; and a private 
tranfaction, which related to part of her property, gave him an opportunity 
of fending her to England, and. of foliciting his reftoration. Madame de 
Villette employed Drummond, an Englifh banker, to place £. 50,000 in the 
funds, who purchafed, in the name of Sir Matthew Decker, long annui- 
ties, bearing intereft at 4 per cent. Decker gave a note to Drummond, 
with an order to pay the fum on the demand of Madame de Villette. Eigh- 
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teen months afterwards, Decker paid £. 1,000 on her draft, and remitted 
her the annual intereft of the remainder till Chrifimas 1723. About that 
period, he refufed to transfer any more money on her order, alledging, 
that as fhe was married, he could not deliver it up without being indem- 
nificd ; and the fituation of lord Bolingbroke, whofe eftate and property 
had been declared forfeited, rendered his indemnification of no avail. Thus 
circumflanced, his lady repaired to England, bearing the name of Villette, and 
required the payment of her money in her own right. She brought ftrong 
recommendations from the duke of Bourbon and count de Morville, and under 
cover of this tranfaétion, paid afliduous court to the miniflers, by whom 
fhe was well reccived, and from whom fhe obtained a promife to reverie 
that part of the bill of attainder which related to the forfeiture of his ciate. 
Bolingbroke expreffed him(elf highly fatisfied with this promife, although it 
fell hort of the offers which had been made by the preceding adminiftration, 
and renewed, in the ftrongeft tui, his profeffions of devotion to Walpole, 
for this effential mark of favour. 

The minifter, however, had many difficulties to encounter, and many ob- 
ftructions to remove, before he could venture to fubmit the queftion to the 
houfe of commons. Although Sir William Wyndham had conciliated, in 
favour of Bolingbroke, a great number of Tories, yet a confiderable body of 
them, highly diffatisfied with his late application 10 the Whigs, flill remained 
inflexible. But the principal oppofition was expeéted from the ftaunch 
Whigs, thofe who had been the ftrenuous advocates for the fucceffion én the 
Hanover family, and who were the firm fupporters of government. To ob- 
tain their affent, or to baffle their attempts, required much fkill and franage- 
ment, and was the work of time and labour. 

The time at length arrived when this promife was fulfilled. On the aoth 
of April 1725, lord Finch offered to the houf of commons, a petition from 
Henry Ste John, late vifcount Bolingbroke, fetting forth, “ That he was 
truly concerned for his offence in not having furrendered himfelf, whereby 
he was attainted of high treafon, and forfeited all his real and perfonal eftate, 
and praying, that leave may be given to bring ina bill for reftoring him to 
his family inheritance, and enabling him to make purchales of any real or 
perfonal eftate within the kingdom.” 

‘Walpole brought the confent and approbation of the king ; and after the 
reading of the petitiom, feconded the motion, made by lord Finch, for bring- 
ing in the bill, by obferving, “ That he was fully {atisfied the petitioner had 
fufficiently atoned for his paft offences, and therefore deferved the fayour of 
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that houfe fo far, as to enable him to cnjoy his femily inltcritance, which 
cauld not be done without an act of partiament.” 

Methuen, comptroller of the houtchold, in an animated {peech, whicli 
made a deep impreffidn on the houfe, expreffed his hearty difapprobation of 
the motion, and obferved, “ that the public crimes for which this petitioner 
ftood attainted, were {fo hcinous, fo flagrant, and of fo deep a dye, as not 
to admit of any expiation or atonement ; and whatever he might have done 
to deferve his majefly’s private grace an® pardon, yet he thought him alto- 
gether unworthy of any national favour.” Then, after enumerating the 
inftances of his villainous and fcandalous conduct,gvhile he had a fhare in 
the adminiftration of affairs in the Jaft reign ; he concluded, “ to fum up all 
his crimes in one, his traiterous defign of defeating the Proteftant fucceffion, 
the foundation of,both our prefent and future happinefs ; and of advancing 
a popifhePretender to the throne, which would have involved his native 
country in endlefs mifery.”" The arguments which ferjeant Miller advanced 
were no lefs ftrong. ** He was againft the motion for three reafons: 1.Becaufe 
he thought it againft the intereft of the king. 2. Againft the intereft of his 
country. 3. Againft the intereft of the prefent miniftry. That he loved the 
king better than he loved himfelf; and hated his cnemies more than he did. 
That he loved his country as he loved himfelf; and as he thought its intereft 
infeparable from the king's, fo he would not have any public favour fhewn 
to one, who had aéted in fo notorious a manner againfl both. And as for 
the prefent minifters, he was fo well fatisfied with their juft, prudent, and 
fuccefsful management, that he would not {ce them expofed to the cabals 
and intrigues of their inveterate, though feemingly reconciled enemies*.”” This 
oppofition was ftrenuoufly enforced by Arthur Onflow, afterwards {peaker of 
the houfe of commons, lord William Paulett, Sir Thomas Pengelly, and 
feverat others, who almoft uniformly fupported the meafures of government. 
The motion, however, was carried by 231 voices againtt 1133 and lord 
Finch and Walpole were ordered to bring in a bill according to the prayer 
of the petitioner +. 

On the fecond reading of the bill, lord William Paulett moved for the ad- 
dition of a claufg, “ difabling the late vifcount Bolingbroke from being a 
member of either houfe of parliament, or from enjoying any office or place 
of truft.” This motion, warmly feconded by feveral members, was no 
lef ftrenuoufly oppofed by the minifter, and negatived by 154 againft 84, 
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The bill being agreed to, was fent up to the houfe of lords, there it paffed 
without a divifion; but not without a violent proteft figned by five * lords, 
and finally received the royal affent. 

Thus was concluded this difficult and difagreeablé bufinefs, from which 
the minifter acquired more unpopularity than from any other act in his ad- 
muniftration, for which he incurred great cenfure both from friends and 
enemies, and by which, inftead of conciliating the favour, he exafperated the 
very perfon for whom he expofed Him(felf to fo much obloquy. 

Soon after the paffing of this act, Bolingbroke returned to England, wholly 
diffatisfied with the revaefal of the forfeiture, which he had fo repeatedly and 
earneftly folicited as the termination of his hopes, and for which he proffered 
his moft devoted attachment to thofe who fhould favour his caufe. “ Here 
I am,” he*obferved in a letter to Swift, “ two thirds gftored, my perfon 
fafe, (unlefs I meet hereafter with harder treatment than even shat of Sir 
Walter Raleigh) and my eftate, with all the other property I have acquired, 
or may acquire, fecued to me. But the attainder is kept carefully and pru- 
dently in force, left fo corrupt a member fhould come again into the houfe 
of lords, and his bad leaven fhould gour that {weet untainted mafs -4.” 

About the fame time, he wrote a letter to the king, claiming the promife 
that had been made of a full reftitution, laying the blame. of the failure on 
the minifter, whom he accufed of meannels and treachery {, under the mafk 
of good will. He difclaimed all obligation to Walpole, always affited, both 
in his public writings and private letters, that the king invited him, and 
drew him into England by frequent, folemn, and unfolicited promifes of his 
complete refloration §. : 

He now ,leclared himfelf a decided enemy to Walpole, effected a reconci- 
liation with the Tories, whom he had fo recently reviled, joined Pulteney and 
the difcontented Whigs ;'and a year had fcarcely elapfed fince the paffing of 
the bill, before he began to publith in the Craftfman, a pohtical paper, which 
firft appeared the sth of December 1726, a feries of effays replete with the 
moft bitter invectives. 

The adherents of the minifter, in their turn, ne lef& bitterly accufed Bo- 
lingbroke of ingratitude ; that after being reftored to the liberty of breathing 
the air of his native country, and the enjoyment of his fortune (when he 
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was defervedly an exile from one, and had juftly forfeited the other) by Chapter a; 
the indulgence, favour, and affiflance of anuther munifter, ufing that tyasto 1p 
indulgence, and requiting that favour, by labouring the deftruction of his “—-e— 


benefactor. 

In all queftions where party is concerned, and refentment excited, and 
where abufe is thrown out with unabating virulence on both fides, it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile difcordant affertions, and to extr&t truth from oppofite 
accufations. It is no lefs difficult to render the conduct of. Walpole con- 
fiftent with that prudence by which he was commonly direéted, or to juftify 
the motives which induced him to promote an act that enabled Bolingbroke 
to fettle in England, and to harafs his adminiftration, He had known Bo- 
lingbroke from his early youth; he appreciated his talents, was aware of his 
infinuating manners and teftle{s temper, was not ignorant that while he was 
paying the moft fervile court to the Whigs, he had been caballmg with 
the Tories ; was convinced that,no dependence could be placed on his word, 
and muft have been con{cious that nothing lefS than a full reftoration would 
fatisfy a man of his afpiring ambition. 

But the apparent inconfiftence and imprudence of Walpole’s conduét, are 
fufficiently accounted for from the fecret hiftory of this whole tranfaction ; 
from which it appears, that he did not act from his own impulfe, but was 
gradually led to promote a meafure, which he did not approve. We have 
the authority of Sir Robert Walpole him(elf, that the reftoration of lord Bo- 
lingbroke was the work of the duchefs of Kendal, and that it was in obe- 
dience to the exprefs commands of the king, that he fupported the att, 
Bolingbroke, continually difappointed in his hopes, had recourfe to a furer 
and more powerful channel ot favour. He gained the duchefs of Kendal 
by a prefent of '£.11,000%, and obtained a promife to ufe Hr influence 
over the king for the purpofe of forwarding his complete reftoration: Har- 
court, with her co-operation, feems principally to have managed this deli- 
cate bufinefs; and as at this peried Townthend was reconciled to the du- 
chefs of Kendal, it was probably owing to her intereft that he was induced 
to move the king to grant a pardon to Bolingbroke, and even to give him 
ftill farther hopes, 

In this juncture, Townthend removed to Hanover, and left to Walpole the 
management of the bufinefs. Walpole having founded his friends, and theadvo- 
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Period ITI. catesof government, found that {trong obje@tions were made tothe reftoration of 

$eoto1727. {>obnoxiousa pérfon, and being himfelfinclined to the fame opinion, he, with his 
ufual franknefs and candour, reprefented the difficuliles, not only to Townf- 
hend, but even to Bolingbroke himfelf, and declined entering into any farther 
engagements. Bolingbroke, who well underftood the temper of parties, foon 
perceived that infuperable obftacles were oppofed to his complete reftora~ 
tion. He thought fif, therefore, to temporiz¢, and requefted, as I have 
already obferved, the-reverfal of part of the bill of attainder, without ob- 
taining his feat in the houfe of lords. This requeft, ftrongly enforced by 
the duchefs pf Kendal, was particularly recommended by the king to Wal- 
pole, in a moft authoritative manner. The minifter could not venture to 
difobey the exprefs commands of the king; could not withftand the impor- 
tunities of the duchefs, whohad recently affifted in driving Carteret and Ca- 
dogan from the helm ; was anxious to oblige lord Harcourt, with whom he 
then lived in habits of the ftricteft intrmacy, and was overcome by the un- 
ceafing folicitations of Bolingbroke, and foftened by his profeffions of in- 
violable devotion. . ¢ 9 

Walpole himfelf performed all he had promifed; and had reafon in his 
turn to expect the #tcomplifhment of thofe profeffions of gratitude which 
Bolingbroke had recently made to him. He was not refponfible for any 
agreement made by thé preceding adminiftration ; he was not anfwerable for 
the private affurances of the duchefs of Kendal; he was not even bound 
by the promites, if any fach were pofitively made, of the fovereign himfelf. 
Bolingbroke had therefore no reafon to accufe Walpole of meannefs and 
treachery, of having broken his word, and of having deceived him under the 
mafk of good-will; for the minifter never in any inftance promifed a full 
reftitution, but always in the moft frank and candid manner, gave no farther 
hopes than obtaining the repeal of that part of the bill of attainder which 
related to the forfeiture of his eftates. , 

But whatever wefe the motives which‘induced Walpole to confent to the 
return of Bolingbroke, it was undoubtedly the greateft aét of imprudence 
which he ever committed. For till that event, he had only to contend 
with an heterogeneous oppofition, unallied in principle, and divefted of mu- 
tual confidence ; eafily vanquifhed, becaufe not capable of uniting under 
any leader acceptable -to all in a well-concerted’ attack. It remiained for 
Bolingbroke to infufe fpirit and harmony into this inert and ill-cambined 
mals. He foon found means to effeét this end, by a plaufible philofophy, 
recommended by all the graces of eloquence, and enforced by all the arts of 
perfonal addrefs. He direéted and infpired their labour$ in parliament ; and 

his 


